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Mrs. Eleanor Bailey Johnson 


"IVE out of several hun- 

dred Democratic women 
who will be in New York 
June 24 for the National 
Democratic Convention are 
pictured for you here—sam- 
ples of the big group. They 
represent Ohio, Rhode Is- 
land, Washington State, New 
York and Illinois. Four of 
them are delegates-at-large, 
and the fifth is a district 
delegate. 

Above is Mrs. Eleanor 
Bailey Johnson, of Zanes- 
ville, delegate from Ohio, 
and across from her is 
State Representative Isabelle 
Ahearn O'Neil, of Provi- 
dence, delegate from Rhode 
Island. 





© Bachrach 


Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank 


Democratic 


Women 
at New York 





Mrs. William Mathews 


NTERTAINMENT is en- 

trusted to Elisabeth 
Marbury, chairman of the 
General Reception Commit- 
tee, and her “‘Committee of 
Nine.”’ Miss Marbury has 
established headquarters at 
the Cornmodore Hotel. Judge 
Jean Norris, City Magistrate, 
heads a committee to take 
visitors about the Children’s 
Courts, the Woman's Day 
Court and the Family Court. 
Mrs. John W. Davis, Miss 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
are among the many prom- 
inent hostesses. 








Isabelle Ahearn O’Neil 


N the center is Mrs. William 

Mathews, of Spokane, del- 
egate from Washington. Be- 
low is Mrs. William H. Good, 
of Brooklyn, delegate from 
New York, and across from 
her is Mrs. Kellogg Fair- 
bank, of Chicago, delegate 
from the Ninth District of 
Ilinois. 

For the first time women 
are attending political con- 
ventions in impressive num- 
bers, and for the first time, 
in consequence, women of 
the convention cities are 
mobilized to show hospital- 
ity. It is hoped that women 
will play an important part, 
too, in the business of the 
conventions. 





Mrs. William H. Good 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Gavel Falls 


Bey I'S put the good news first. It 
is the passage by the Senate (61 
23) on June 2 of the Child Labor 
which the House passed 
on April 26. (For the exact wording 
see the Woman Voter, page 18.) Now 
it goes to the states, to acquire, it is 
hoped, the endorsement of three-fourths 
ot the legislatures. Senators who voted 
against the amendment were: Bayard, 
Borah, Broussard, Bruce, Dial, Edwards, 
Fletcher, George, Gooding, Heflin, 
King, Moses, Overman, Ransdell, Reed 
(Mo.), Reed (Pa.), Simmons, Smith, 
Smoot, Stephens, Swanson, Trammell, 
Wadsworth. 

This was one of the last—and best— 
acts of the Senate session. Congress 
closed June 7, and the gavel fell without 
action on the following, among other 


to 
A 
Amendment, 


measures. 
The World Court resolution. 

The deficiency appropriation _ bill, 
$186,000,000. which included $132,- 


000,000 for payment of the soldiers’ 
bonus and $16,000,000 to refund the 25 
per cent due to those who paid all their 
1923 income taxes in March. 

All farm relief measures, in spite of 
the efforts of Senator La Follette, who 
returned, convalescent from his recent 
illness, to fight for them. The reclama- 
tion relief bill, providing for irrigation. 
There were gestures of effort to get these 
measures through as riders to the last de- 
ficiency bills, and much sympathy for 
the farmer was implanted in the record. 

The Muscle Shoals bill. 

The naval increase bill, carrying an 
authorization of $110,000,000. 

The majority report of the Walsh 
committee on the oil scandals. Filibus- 
tering, conducted chiefly by Senator 
Spencer, of Missouri, prevented action. 

An important measure passed on the 
last day was the La Follette resolution 
to create a special committee to investi- 
gate campaign expenditures, including 
not only money spent in campaigns for 
but in campaigns against. There was an 
amusing moment when Senator Lodge 
read the names of the committee he re- 
guested, so plain was it that the choice 


was La Follette’s: Senators Borah (R.), 
Jones (R.), of Washington; Shipstead 
(F.-L.), of Minnesota; Caraway (D.), 
of Arkansas, and Bayard (D.) of Dela- 
ware. 

The postal pay increase bill was also 
passed, at the last minute—and vetoed 
by President Coolidge. His ground was 
economy, in harmony, he said, with his 
vetoes of the Bursum pension bill and 
the bonus. He considered the need not 
sufficiently urgent to warrant adding to 
the deficit. The plea had been that 
postal employees are entitled to a fair 
wage in any case. 

This Congress has on its record: The 
long, hard fight over the tax bill, be- 
ginning with Secretary Mellon's pro- 
posals and ending in a compromise dis- 
appointing in many features to the Ad- 
ministration—but providing at any rate 
for tax reduction and signed by the 
President as better than nothing. Nine 
major appropriation bills and two de- 
ficiency bills. The restrictive immigra- 
tion act. The provision for the Child 
Labor Amendment. Three bills for re- 
classification of employees’ salaries. The 
bonus bill, passed over the President’s 
veto. The Bursum bill, not passed over 
the President’s veto. The postal in- 
crease bill, vetoed. Two bills favoring 
the Indians. Provision for Federal pris- 
ons for women. 








painter for our cover series of women 
artists. She is Bertha Coolidge, of New 
York. At least she is now of New York. 
Miss Coolidge was born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. She studied there and then in 
Miinich and Paris. During the war she 
served in France with the American Red 
Cross and went through the experience of 
having her canteen shelled in 1918. 
There is a long list of exhibitions to 
her credit, beginning with the Société des 
Artistes Francais in 1913. San Francisco, 
Chicago, Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia have all seen her work. One distinc- 
tion that should be mentioned is her mem- 
bership in the French Société de la Minia- 


ture, whose doors are open to few 
Americans. 
Decorative value and color, with the 


qualities of a larger portrait, are, accord- 
ing te Miss Coolidge, the requisites of a 
good miniature, and her work portrays 
her ideals. 


A Third Party? 


N May 28 Senator La Follette 
C) solidified hopes or fears (as the 
case may be) by practically reannounc- 
ing, in a letter written to the Attorney 
General of Wisconsin, that the 
old parties clean house vigorously he will 
lead an independent movement. In the 
same letter he dealt a blow to the 
Farmer - Labor - Progressive convention, 
June 17, by showing up the plans of 
Communists, who had been admitted as 
a minor group, to control it—'‘not for 
the purpose of curing, by means of the 
ballot, the evils which afflict the Ameri- 
can people, but only to divide and con- 


unless 


fuse the Progressive movement.” As a 
result the Committee of Forty-eight 
withdrew from the convention and 


transferred its interest to the meeting 
to be held July 4 by the Conterence for 
Progressive Political Action, where the 
third party movement may be launched. 


The French Puzzle 

N extraordinary situation in France 

is just nearing a solution as this is 
written. After the May elections, in 
which the moderate left triumphed, it 
was all settled that Edouard Herriot 
would be premier. But meantime the 
various left groups decided that Presi- 
dent Millerand must resign, and that 
no man from the left should accept the 
premiership at his hands. Millerand’s 
offense was, in general, that he is not of 
the same political hue as the majority of 
Parliament and, in particular, that he 
had made campaign speeches in support 
of Poincaré. Though Herriot had taken 
a moderate position in this matter he re- 
fused the premiership when it was 
offered him. One after another repre- 
sentatives from the left were invited to 
form a ministry, and declined to try. 
At last Millerand asked Frederic Fran- 
cois-Marsal, who was Finance Minister 
under Poincaré, and got his acceptance. 
The sole purpose of the new ministry 
is to carry to the Parliament the Presi- 
dent’s message of protest against the 
effort to force his resignation and to ask 
the vote of both houses. It is ‘“‘a twenty- 
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four-hour ministry,” and its fate and 
Millerand’s will be known before this is 
read. 


Japan’s Reaction 

FORMAL protest against Japanese 

exclusion was made by the Japa- 
nese Government, with the sanction of 
the Prince Regent. It claimed that 
exclusion is a violation of the treaty of 
1911, emphasizes the scrupulous observ- 
ance by Japan of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment and announces that Japan can no 
longer continue that undertaking. This 
is understood to mean that immigration 
will begin to flow again into Mexico 
and Canada. Several Japanese suicides, 
committed as protest, have made a deep 
impression in Japan, and there have 
been demonstrations of anti-American 
feeling. 


Last 
Minute 
Laws 


mT, oe 


June 5, 1924. 
OOD-BY to Congress. No- 
body knows whether to 
Z sing it or cry it. After 
all the expletives already 





we 
A 






hurled at the unlucky 
assembly, the charitable 
would be inclined to sing it. What 


has the Sixty-eighth not been called? 
Blunderbusses, know-nothings, trouble- 


makers. Kind words can never die 
—but there haven’t been any. From 
the beginning’ of the session when 


campaign politics, sauced with a little 
legislation, became too obvious for the 
stomach of the lay public, the members 
of the present Congress, both individu- 
ally and collectively, have been unpop- 
ular. There was too little camouflage. 
Elections overshadowed too darkly. Per- 
sonal ambitions and not public welfare 
ruled. There was too little finesse. The 
ordinary man, with little time to look 
into political technicalities, read the sur- 
face of the congressional condition, 
understood, and voiced his disgust. And 
the whole situation of unpopularity cul- 
minated in the passage of the bonus and 








The Kiyoura Cabinet has just re- 
signed. In the May elections the gov- 
ernment was heavily defeated, and the 
leader of the majority party in the new 
Diet—Viscount Kato, author of the 
twenty-one demands on China—will 
probably be premier. 


The Oil Report 

HE majority report of the Senate 
committee investigating the naval 
oil leases of Doheny and Sinclair has 
the approval of Senators Walsh, Dill of 
Washington, Adams of Colorado, Ken- 
drick of Wyoming, Jones of New 
Mexico, Pittman of Nevada—all Demo- 
crats—and of Ladd of North Dakota 
and Norbeck of South Dakota—Repub- 
licans. A minority report is expected 

from the remaining Republicans. 
Written in moderate tone, the report 
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assumption of 


“unwarranted 
authority” by Albert B. Fall in connec- 


charges 


tion with the leases. It does not “char- 
acterize” the loan made by Doheny to 
Fall, but “does not hesitate to condemn 
it as in the last degree reprehensible.” 
It condemns severely the secrecy, the 
absence of competitive bidding in leas- 
ing; questions the legality of the execu- 
tive order that transferred the oil 
reserves from Navy to Interior, and 
charges that the intended policy of Con- 
gress in handling the reserves has been 
twisted. Without offering ironcast con- 
clusions on the advisability of leasing, 
it points out terrific wastage and loss to 
the Government under the present 
leases. The report (which will be re- 
viewed more fully in the next CITIZEN) 
concludes with a series of constructive 
recommendations. June 9, 1924. 


Congress 
Goes 


Home 


Underwood & Underweed, N. Y. 


Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


In Congress 


HE closing week of the Congress was 

marked by the rush in committees to re- 
port important legislation that had been pend- 
ing since the beginning of the session. In 
both houses insurgents struggled to pass agri- 
cultural relief measures, or postpone ad- 
journment resolutions. Adjournment resolu- 
tions prevailed. Following is the action on 
bills of note: 


Introduced in the Senate 


By Senator Sterling, Republican, South 
Dakota, bill putting the prohibition enforce- 
ment unit under civil service and creating a 
bureau of prohibition in the Treasury. 

By Senator Ferris, Democrat, Michigan, 
bill changing the Bureau of Naturalization 
to the Bureau of Citizenship and extending 
its powers and activities. 

By Senator Stanley, Democrat, bill giving 
the President authority to determine when an 
emergency existed, under which there would 
be a reduction of 50 per cent of the duty on 
products exchangeable for farm products. 

From the Foreign Relations Committee, 
resolution providing for the participation of 
the United States in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

By Senator Johnson, California, legislation 
permitting the Filipinos to adopt a constitu- 
tional form of government. 

By Senator Walsh, Democrat, Massachu- 


tax revision legislation. At that, the 
layman rose in wrath, called Congress 
names, swore that he wished he had 
four million dollars to tell them indi- 
vidually what he thought of them, took 
his brief-case and sauntered out to his 
daily work. It must be hard for a con- 
gressman, or senator, to come now to 


his class-day, garden party, baccalau- 
reate sermon and final glorious and 


triumphant graduation with all his audi- 
ence throwing spiked brickbats instead 
of roses . the literati with the farm- 
erati all pelted and reviled. 

It is with a kind of human regret that 
your correspondent writes down the ex- 
tent to which the above feeling per- 
meated Washington. It became the 
after-dinner fashion to discuss freely the 
awfulness of the Congress, with com- 
ments more damning than humorous 
from men whose high wisdom and lofty 
positions made the Simon-pure gold from 
their lips retailed and quoted, in con- 
fidence, from one end of the capital to 
the other. The President himself re- 
flected some of this in his messages on 
the bonus and tax legislation, particu- 
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larly the latter when he said that he 
would bend every effort in the next Con- 
gress to obtain a better bill. His whole 
tone with Congress lately has been that 
of the lady and the cook. He had to 
eat. The cook was almost worthless. 
But some food was better than none— 
and when circumstances permitted, there 
would be a change and different living 
in the household. 

But Congress alone should not be 
blamed. The Congress is not the whole 
two-party system of government, nor the 
Republican party in toto. A pre-election 
pace was set by both party organizations 
—and Congress simply somewhat outran 
the timekeeper. What was the Presi- 
dent doing—to wait until the last gasp 
of the Congress before taking the leader- 
ship in urging the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to get out some form 
of participation for the United States in 
the World Court? What were the 
Democratic members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee doing in waiting un- 
til this week to gather and _ publish 
minority views, or to state their posi- 
tion? 

Why does the President have to take 
what he can get during the last few 
days of a waning Congress in so vital 
and important a matter as tax reduc- 
tion when for months it has been ob- 
vious that the Congress would proceed 
upon just such a dilatory course? Why 
was there such a surprise in both parties 
over the country’s reaction to the vote 
which nullified the President’s bonus 
veto, when Democratic and Republican 
leaders and followers have had months 
in which to ascertain a sentiment not 
dificult to detect? Looking over the 
record of the session, there are three 
answers—and probably many others— 
for all this “out” with Congress. In 
the first place, the machinery of the 
government has not been developed as 
fast as the gigantic problems of the coun- 
try. Second, there has been too little 
individual voter’s responsibility regard- 
ing the type of legislator sent to Wash- 
ington. Third, the party system has not 
kept up with the times. 


The Vice-President’s Importance 


However—by the time this is in print 
the Republican organization in conven- 
tion at Cleveland will have nominated 
Mr. Coolidge and his Vice-President, 
and the platform for the campaign will 
have been announced. The nation will 
know whether or not the leaders have 
profited by the country-wide temper, or 
have merely been goaded to further at- 
tempts at blindfolding. The business of 
selecting a Vice-President this year— 
when it would be possible, although not 
probable, for the Vice-President to be- 
come President, if the election were 
thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives, if that body were deadlocked, and 
the election then went to the Senate 
where a vote would be taken on the 


setts, bill amending the present bonus act, 
substituting cash payments for the insurance 
feature on the same basis. 

By Senator Walsh, Democrat, Massachu- 
setts, resolution for an investigation of al- 
leged corrupt practices in Massachusetts, and 
report on remedial legislation. 


Passed by the Senate 
Legislative appropriation bill, carrying 
$15,000,000. 

Appropriation bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

Legislation already passed by the House 
giving the Secretary of Commerce authority 
to establish closed areas in Alaskan fishing 
waters and to otherwise conserve the fishing 
industry. 

Bill for the increase of salaries of postal 
employees. 

Amendment to the postal pay bill, spon- 
sored by Senator Borah, requiring campaign 
committees to report every ten days the names 
and amounts of campaign contributions dur- 
ing the period of the campaign, and once a 
month during the remainder of the vear. 

Constitutional amendment regulating child 
labor, already passed by the House. 

Conference report for the tax reduction 
bill. Vote 60 to 6. 

Agricultural appropriation bill, carrying 
$61,000,000. 

Bill authorizing the Shipping Board to ex- 
pend $25,000,000 from sales and operations 
for the installation of Diesel engines in ves- 
sels. 

Bill appropriating $6,850,000 for additional 
hospital facilities for veterans. 

Legislation for inspection of battlefields of 
the Civil War, with the possibility in view 
of historically marking them. 

Bill requiring railroads to use steel ex- 
press and baggage cars on fast trains, equip- 
ping them with safety appliances. 

Bill already passed by the House increasing 
salaries of Congressional employees receiving 
less than $4,500 a vear. 


Introduced in the House 


By Representative O'Sullivan, Democrat, 
Connecticut, resolution for the repeal of the 
prohibition amendment. 

By Representative Victor Berger, Socialist, 
Wisconsin, bill repealing the anti-trust act, 
and proposing government ownership of con- 
cerns controlling more than 50 per cent of 
the output of anv commodity. 

By Representative Oliver, Democrat, New 
York, legislation reducing the tariff on farm 
implements and essentials. 

By Representative Sweet, Republican, New 
York, bill authorizing the Treasury to coin 
seven-and-a-half-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of President Harding. 


Passed by the House 


Naval construction bill providing for eight 
scout cruisers and other minor craft. 

Joint resolution for the adjournment of 
Congress sine die on June 7. 

Legislation increasing postal salaries, carry- 
ing an expenditure of $64,000,000, and elimi- 
nating the amendment by Senator Borah 
requiring the reporting of campaign expendi- 
tures. 

Bill for the codification of all laws relat- 
ing to the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Bill already passed by the Senate for addi- 
tional hospital facilities for service men, and 
appropriating about $6,500,000. 

Conference report on the tax reduction bill, 
by a vote of 376 to 9. 

Bill directing the Secretary of War to sell 
military reservations no longer needed. 

Bill authorizing the transfer of $12,000,000 
worth of army trucks and tractors to the 
Agricultural Department for use on public 
highways. 

Bill of Representative Rogers, amended by 
the Senate, for the reorganization of the 
diplomatic service. 


a | 


elevation of the Vice-President to the 
Presidency—is of paramount interest. 
And the platform makers have parallel 
troubles, for they must have Shakes- 
pearean adroitness with the King’s Eng- 
lish in order to make pleasant and 
vote-getting reading out of the develop- 
ments of the last year in the whole 
political field. 

President Coolidge has taken to pack- 
ing up his work and taking it down the 
bay on the Mayflower. He uses the 
Presidential yacht more than some other 
Presidents. Officers of the ship are 
liable for sea duty almost any moment— 
and the Mayflower steams off down the 
old Potomac, past the little wharves 
and fishing villages to the Chesapeake. 
The Potomac, from Washington to 
Mount Vernon and beyond, is a wind- 
ing stream of great quaintness, sufh- 
ciently unfrequented and untouched still 
to harbor the atmosphere of the Old 
South and colonial days. From the 
banks can be seen the white and old 
brick mansions with their high Southern 
galleries and supporting pillars. Farms 
and fishermen fringe the shores, and at 
the tumbled-down docks along the way 
some old darky will hang around all day 
with a few lines and a long bamboo pole 
content in the sun with a bite or two. 
This scene furnishes the President’s re- 
laxation—if relaxation could be had with 
a load in his brief-case, a stenographer 
at his elbow, and a Congress and coun- 
try waiting for an important message. 


Button, Button, Who Reduced Taxes? 


That was his course with the decision 
on the tax reduction bill, upon which 
he reported favorably this week by affix- 
ing his signature. The President, by 
declaring the bill better than nothing 
but not what the Administration desired, 
left the question of who should claim 
the credit, if any, up in the air. The 
fact that the bill was based upon the 
tax schedules formulated by the ranking 
Democrat on the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Senator Simmons, instead of 
those proposed by Secretary Mellon, 
creates an anomalous situation in which 
it might seem that the Democrats had 
a better claim to the victory. Appar- 
ently, the platforms of both parties will 
contain counter assertions as to just 
which organization presented the coun- 
try with tax reduction, and anybody 
with a sense of humor can get pleasant 
reading out of a comparison of the final 
output of the platform committees of the 
two conventions. Democrats now as- 
sert that they are willing to go to the 
country with their accomplishments in 
tax revision as an issue—and at the 
same time the President says, in effect, 
that he looks forward to the next Con- 
gress so that he can get a bill of which 
he really can be proud. 

So with the tax bill signed and out 
of the way, the Congress could not tol- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The Democratic Riddle 


Senator Underwood 
By Catherine I. Hackett 


ENATOR OSCAR W. 
UNDERWOOD will en- 
ter the lists for the presi- 
dential nomination in the 
Democratic convention 
with a record of twenty- 
nine years of public service. No one 
questions that he is of presidential calibre. 

Nor can it be denied that he knows 
the machinery of government and the 
business end of its administration. If 
the country wants a sound business ad- 
ministration, say his backers, Under- 
wood is the man, by training and natural 
bent, to put in the White House. If 
tariff agitation grows, he will have a 
strong card in his tariff record—as author 
of the Underwood tariff he is the out- 
standing exponent of the Democratic 
theory of a revenue versus a protective 
tariff, and he can put up a strong argu- 
ment for low tariff as a potential cure 
for agricultural and other economic ills. 

A brief outline of his career is con- 
sidered one of the best arguments for 
the Democratic contention that Senator 
Underwood ‘‘knows government”’: 

Born at Louisville, Ky., in 1862, edu- 
cated at the University of Virginia. 

Practised law for a shurt time in St. 
Paul, then moved back to Alabama and 
opened his law office at Birmingham. 

Elected a Representative in Congress 
in 1894, and served in the House for 
twenty years; a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, Chairman of Ways and 
Means, member of the Appropriations 
and Irrigation committees. 

Chosen floor leader of the House by 
the Democrats in 1911, the first to hold 
that position, assuming the difficult job 
of whipping into shape a large Demo- 
cratic majority which had very little 
previous legislative experience.  Re- 
elected majority leader in 1913. 

Candidate for Democratic nomination 
in 1912; defeated. 

Drew up Underwood tariff bill in 
1913; passed and approved by President 
Wilson. Democrats urge the soundness 
ef his tariff principles by pointing to the 
fact that during the nine years the law 
was in operation the United States en- 
joyed a favorable balance of trade of 
over twenty billions of dollars. Re- 
publicans retort that during that period 
conditions were so disrupted that the 
figures prove nothing at all. Tariff ex- 





perts sav that, in the last analysis, Mr. 
Underwood's idea of the tariff and the 


Some Possible Answers 





For some weeks the CiTIZEN 
has been publishing in each issue 
the record of a presidential candt- 
date. Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 
presented President Coolidge April 
19th, William G. McAdoo May 
3rd, Senator Carter Glass May 
17th, and in the issue of May 31st 
summed up the prospects of insur- 
gency, centering around Senator 
La Follette. Meantime, the num- 
ber of prominent Democratic pos- 
sibilities grew into a list too long 
to be covered. So we are catching 
up by offering this time a group of 
three who, with McAdoo and 
Glass, are now much talked about. 

To judge by newspaper reports, 
there are still enough candidates 
left for another magazine or two, 
and it may well be that some one 
of the men shown in a row on the 
opposite page—or some one else 
altogether — may be the winner. 
There is Senator Ralston, for in- 
stance, whe doesn’t want the nomi- 
nation but is being much discussed. 
He is serving his first term in the 
Senate, to which he came by way 
of the governorship of Indiana. 
Senator Ralston voted for the 
bonus, both in the original vote 
and over the President's veto; 
voted for the child labor amend- 
ment, and favors the World Court 
with the Harding-Hughes reserva- 
tions. Flis record in state politics 
places him among the “drys” and 
he voted for the anti-smuggling 
treaty with Great Britain. 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of 
Arkansas, as a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, is one 
of the minority which has urged 
adoption of the Harding-Hughes 
W orld Court plan. He introduced 
the resolution to have the World 
Court proposal taken off the shelf. 
He ts a prohibitionist; voted for 
the bonus ; was an ardent supporter 
of child labor legislation. 

James M. Cox, former governor 
of Ohio, is well known as the 
Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency in 1920 who stood for 
the League of Nations. Albert C. 
Ritchie, the only man elected to a 
second term as Governor of Mary- 
land, and prominent in law and 
Democratic politics, is a defender 
of states’ rights and therefore op- 
poses the prohibition law. 














Republican idea are a matter of degree 
rather than of fundamental philosophy 
No loyal Democrat would admit that. 
What they do say, through Mr. Under- 
wood as their chief spokesman on such 
matters, is that they want a competitive 
rather than a protective tariff. Give 
the foreign manufacturer an equal op- 
portunity with the domestic manufac- 
turer on our markets; let the home 
manufacturer fight for his place, and the 
consumer profit by the struggle. 

In 1914 Underwood was elected to 
the Senate, re-elected in 1920. He has 
had important committee appointments 
here, too: Foreign Relations, Appropria- 
tions, Interstate Commerce, Rules, 
Cuban Relations, Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

Elected minority leader of the Senate. 

Appointed by President Harding to 
represent the minority party on the 
American delegation to the Conference 
on Limitation of Armament, 1921. 

Spent four months in Europe early in 
1923, and shortly after his return let it 
be known that he would accept the 
Democratic nomination for President. 
Outlined his stand on various issues be- 
fore the Alabama state legislature in 
July, and was acclaimed Alabama’s can- 
didate for President. 

It is generally admitted that among 
Senator Underwood’s greatest assets are 
the more intangible qualities which he 
has exhibited consistently throughout his 
long service in Congress—calmness in 
times of stress, lack of acerbity, absence 
of personal hostilities and petty bicker- 
ings and a patient steadiness which is not 
at all akin to stolidity. There is a re- 
assuring quality about him; his col- 
leagues say he gives one that “leave it to 
George” feeling; he has opponents, but 
no enemies. His hair—that sleek,’ pre- 
cisely parted, never ruffled Underwood 
hair—goes with his temperament. Sen- 
ator Underwood does not often rise to 
the heights, but he has the compensating 
quality of not reaching the depths. He 
goes along on an even keel, and every 
one knows what he stands for. 

While Senator Underwood is entirely 
“regular” as to party affiliation and 
makes it his boast that his actions rest 
solidly on the underlying principles of 
Democracy, there are elements within 
his party who point to his record during 
the old Wilson struggle as evidence that 
he did not support Wilson with the 
strict partisanship of the Glass-Harrison- 
Robinson type, and who still bear re- 
sentment. He voted for the ratification 
of the Versailles treaty, but indicated 
willingness to compromise on the League 
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Governor Ritchie 


More possibilities, with Senator Ralston, the leading “dark horse.”’ 


Senator Ralston 








Senator Robinson 





Ex-Governor Cox 


Besides, one might add Senator Copeland. 


New York; Governor Sweet, Colorado; Governor Silzer, New Jersey, and even others. 


of Nations, and to accept modifications 
which were anathema to President Wil- 
son. 

Though he stands solidly against the 
tendency toward eradication of party 
lines, he is not the type to follow the 
rulings of the political arbiters, either as 
nominee or as President. The Demo- 
cratic gods of the machine realize, po- 
litical gossip goes, that if they put him in 
the White House they would be giving 
themselves a master who, like Wilson, 
would never truckle to politicians to re- 
tain favor. 

Not to be overlooked is the negative 
virtue that he is untouched by the oil 
scandals. Senator Underwood roundly 
but with his usual lack of oratorical ef- 
fects denounced the naval oil leases, and 
no partisan opponent has in revenge been 
able to trace the remotest connection be- 
tween him and any oil interests. He is 
well outside that smeary mess. 

As to general policies: he has always 
opposed ‘“‘centralization” of government 
functions, and so-called bureaucracy. He 
is as ardent an advocate of states’ rights 
as was Jefferson, and considers “over- 
production of bureaucracy in the city of 
Washington” one of the main difficulties 
confronting the nation. It was on this 
general basis that he opposed the woman 
suffrage amendment, contending that it 
was ‘‘a surrender to the Federal govern- 
ment of the power to control franchise 
in the states,” though there is no doubt 
that the racial question was also partly 
responsible for his attitude. 

On the same ground, “infringement 
of states’ rights,” he is opposed to Fed- 

eral child labor laws. He voted for the 
1916 bill only that it might be brought 
before the Supreme Court. He voted 
against the 1919 measure. In the re- 
cent Senate vote on the amendment he 
opposed it, announcing a pair with Sen- 
ator Dill of Washington and Wheeler 
of Montana, who favored it. But, on 
the other hand, he supported the Shep- 
pard-Towner law and worked for estab- 
lishment of the Children’s Bureau— 


both desired by women’s organizations. 
He took a stand courageous and firm 
against the bonus, branding it as ‘“‘un- 
necessary and unfair to the soldier him- 
self.’ His opposition was dictated in 
part by his desire to see taxes reduced 
and his belief that the bonus would pre- 
clude this, and partly by his sincere be- 
lief that the payment of a bonus was “‘an 
insult to the patriotism of the soldier.” 
He has definitely stated his ideas on 
all current issues except foreign policy. 
In this field he has contented himself 
with a denunciation of what he terms 
the “do-nothing” policy of the present 
Administration. Although he stands as 
the advocate of a strong foreign policy, 
and criticizes the present alleged “lack 
of incisiveness and definite policy,” he 
has so far been unwilling to commit him- 
self on a definite program. He contends, 
for example, that it is impossible for him 
to say whether the United States should 
join the League of Nations in 1925 be- 
cause no one knows whether conditions 
then would justify it. He is definitely 
opposed to aloofness from foreign affairs 
on the part of this country, and he 
blames this unwillingness to help Europe 
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Senator Underwood 
From the Far South 


back to normal for the present agricul- 
tural depression. 

Senator Underwood is an advocate of 
the Harding-Hughes plan for the World 
Court, having voted with other Demo- 
cratic members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee against the Pepper substitute. 

On his record on both state prohibi- 
tion and the Volstead act, Senator Un- 
derwood classifies as a “‘wet.’’ But, on 
the other hand, his own statements since 
prohibition became the law of the land 
place him with the “drys” in the matter 
of enforcement and modification of the 
Volstead act. While the Anti-Saloon 
League of Alabama is opposing him be- 
cause of his record on the amendment, 
the fact that he has voted consistently 
for every er:forcement appropriation and 
has taken an open stand for strict en- 
forcement in his keynote speeches, has 
led many prohibitionists to favor his 
candidacy. In prohibition he is gener- 
ally accepted as about midway between 
McAdoo and “Al” Smith of New York. 
Those who believe in his other planks 
are not holding up his prohibition record 
against him; voters who place prohibi- 
tion in the very front ranks of national 
issues would be expected to line up in 
opposition. 

In line with his law and order stand, 
is his open and avowed opposition to the 
Ku Klux Klan, which cannot in the 
South be disregarded as a political fac- 
tor. He refused to sidestep the question, 
and as a result he is apt to lose Southern 
support he might otherwise have had. 
It is even suggested that in some of the 
border states and in doubtful states like 
Ohio and Indiana his anti-Klan stand 
might prove a decisive factor. 

The farmer vote, it is said, would 
not be favorable to this Senator, who be- 
lieves not in Government legislation di- 
rectly aiding the farmer, but in the more 
roundabout method of reducing the 
tariff and restoring foreign markets. As 
for labor, he has the reputation of being 
a conservative of conservatives; but 

(Continued on page 26) 
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sg02 N his own person, Alfred 
7 FE. Smith, Governor of the 
State of New York, native 
son of the “big city,” rep- 
resents the extremes of 
those diversities of convic- 
tion which are the rocks men and 
nations have split upon. In more senses 
than one he is the epitome of the strug- 
gle social and political as we see it here 
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in America. 

He is a Catholic. He is a “wet.” He 
is a product, politically, of an organiza- 
tion which has supplied the traditional 
argument for reform. His loyalty to 
his political associates in Tammany 
Hall and to its leader, the late 
Charles Francis Murphy, his closest 
friend, has never been questioned. 
Equally, in his long acquaintance with 
public office, in city, county and state— 
a broadly informing equivalent for the 
college education he lacked—Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, to give him his full 
title, has contrived to escape the intima- 
tion of subjection to a boss. 

In his race for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination he is equipped with 
two invaluable assets. Like Lowden of 
Illinois, whose chief appeal for the 
highest office, in 1920, was legislative 
experience, Smith’s remarkable knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of government has 
been acquired at first hand by a shrewd 
observer. The second qualification, 
peculiarly his own, is his intimate rela- 
tion to the people from whom he springs. 
Roosevelt's magnetism for the masses 
grew out of an overwhelming interest in 
the human animal in all its phases. 
Lacking the Colonel’s extraordinary 
versatility, Smith’s influence lies in his 
comprehension of what moves that ani- 
mal’s emotions. 

When the Governor of the State of 
New York steps into a public gathering 
the orchestra automatically drifts into 
“The Sidewalks of New York.” He is 
referred to as “Al” Smith; and ‘East 
Side, West Side, All Around the Town”’ 
is his unique salutation. It is part of the 
personal popularity legend which has 
grown up about Smith, and made his 
followers believe him unbeatable, as he 
was in politics until Miller, the Repub- 
lican candidate, beat him overwhelm- 
ingly at the polls in his campaign for 
re-election as Governor in 1920. Smith 
returned the compliment in 1922, with 
a plurality over Miller which is said to 
be the record for any state or local elec- 
tion in the Union. 

That plurality is held up by his sup- 
porters as a vindication of his policies, 
so largely defeated by a Republican 
legislature in his first term and since 
pushed through to whole or partial suc- 
cess in sufficient percentage to deman- 


Governor ““Al’’ Smith 
By Emma H. de Zouche 


strate the claim that what the Governor 
wants he goes after. In that hard- 
fought battle the Miller adherents bit- 
terly hurled the “‘wet’’ issue as the de- 
ciding factor at the exultant Demo- 
crats. There can be no doubt of its 
strength. But thousands of men and 
women, whose independent votes helped 
roll up that dizzy total for the “wet” 
Governor are ready to testify that over 
and above all other considerations the 
issue which sent Smith back to the 
Executive Mansion was his repudiation 
of William Randolph Hearst. 

The future governor of the state had 





© Marceau 
Alfred E. Smith 


New York's Favorite Son 


his first try-out as a financier as a news- 
boy on the streets of New York City. 
Born on the East Side in December, 
1873, he was the son of an Irish Ameri- 
can truckman (the original Alfred E.) 
and Catherine Mulvihill, his hardwork- 
ing wife—the mother so recently dead. 
At thirteen, on his father’s death, the 
boy left school to help support the little 
family, which included a younger sister. 
He drove a truck, and, little by little, 
through various employments, he fought 
his way up the ladder. His election to 
the legislature did not come until 1903, 
three vears after his marriage to Cather- 
ine A. Dunn. It was the contribution 
of the Second Assembly District which 
had known him, man and boy. Contin- 
uously re-elected, he became Democratic 
leader in the legislature in 1911, and 
Speaker of the Assembly in 1913. But 
it was in 1915, as delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, that Smith began 
to get into his stride as a dominant figure 
in Democratic politics. Elihu Root said 
of him, that of all men at the Constitu- 
tional Convention Smith was the best 
informed on the business of the State of 
New York. He served as sheriff of 
New York County in 1917, as president 
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of the Board of Aldermen in New York 
City in 1918, and when in the same year 
he was elected governor of the state it 
was the fifteenth time he had run for 
public office without a single defeat. 

If the pros and cons of his religious 
faith have created a ripple during his 
tenure of office as chief executive of the 
richest state in the Union there are no 
external evidences of that fact. The 
explanation has been offered by his 
friends that the Governor’s own attitude 
is responsible. That he fulfills his reli- 
gious duties as part of his private life 
and administers the state for the people 
of all creeds. The more logical infer- 
ence is that New York has not con- 
cerned itself with the Catholic in public 
office as a problem. As in Boston, the 
Catholic element in New York is numer- 
ous. A large proportion of the mayors 
in New York City of the past genera- 
tion have been Catholics. Catholics in 
every political office, and even in the 
governor's chair, have preceded Governor 
Smith. At least in its home affairs the 
religious issue does not obtain in New 
York state. 

There is strong, more or less imper- 
sonal, opposition to Governor Smith’s 
candidacy on the ground that a Cath- 
olic in the White House would raise up 
an army of Ku Klux to override the 
country, to which the bitter-enders 
among the anti-Catholics have added the 
traditional threat that a Catholic will 
subordinate the state to the Church. 
To the Klan menace Smith’s supporters 
advance the contention that no forces 
of disorder will be tolerated as dictator 
in a free country; to the anti-Catholics 
they oppose the record of the two-times 
Governor as proof of his independence 
of outside interference, religious or 
other, and name the Protestants ap- 
pointed by him to positions of trust. 
Protestants and Catholics in the Smith 
following, who deprecate the religious 
issue, instance among the Catholics in 
recent memory who have served the 
country with distinction in federal office 
the late Chief Justice White. 

In his attitude toward prohibition 
Governor Smith has been consistent. 
His record as a legislator shows re- 
peated votes against local option and 
various forms of liquor regulation. 
Since the passage of the Volstead Act 
he has favored beers and light wines, 
polling many Republican votes for that 
reason alone. He also stands for law 
enforcement. 

On the other hand, in the face of 
furious criticism, he signed the Mullen- 
Gage repeal, which removes _ responsi- 
bility for that enforcement from state 
authorities, leaving the violations of the 
Volstead Act to the Federal authorities. 
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It is also true that while the state statute 
has been expunged, police of the state 
still act with Federal agents in such 
cases. 

So much for the major items against 
his candidacy! 

The Governor has made his admin- 
istration strictly a business one. He 
will be remembered for two conspicuous 
services by a _ post-war constituency. 
His recommendation, and work for that 
recommendation, put through a twenty- 
five per cent reduction in the state 
income tax, and a twenty-five per cent 
reduction in the direct tax, with a saving 
of almost seventeen millions to the tax- 
payers. The Emergency Rent Laws, to 
prevent rent profiteering, passed first in 
1920 by a Legislature called in special 
session for the purpose, relieved a tense 
situation, and were the beginning of a 
wide reform. Governor Smith likewise 
obtained the passage of a law exempting 
certain classes of housing from taxation 
for a certain period. The State Hous- 
ing Commission established in his second 
term was the logical outcome. The so- 
called Welfare Laws for the protection 
of women and children, undertaken 
while he was in the Assembly serving as 
vice-chairman of the Factory Investiga- 
tion Commission, resulted in the Wid- 
ows’ Pension Act, enabling them to 
keep their children in their homes; reg- 
ulation of child labor; limiting hours of 
labor of women and children; prohibit- 
ing night work for women, and other 
measures. Smith put the Workmen’s 






og OHN W. DAVIS, of 
West Virginia and New 
SVQ York, former Solicitor 

> ES) General of the United 

ORD O60> States, and more recently 

Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, has been called the un- 
known quantity in the Democratic presi- 
dential situation. 

With manifest qualifications for the 
position of Chief Executive, with legis- 
lative experience, local, state and 
national, with the prestige of a distin- 
guished legal career, he has caused a 
flutter among the politicians as one of 
the foremost attorneys for what are 
known as The Interests. He has repre- 
sented J. P. Morgan and the Morgan 
firm, and as his latest court triumph 
(almost on the eve of the Democratic 
Convention) argued the case for the 
New York Telephone Company, which, 
with a profit on its stock of eight to 
nine per cent, demanded increased rates 
to balance the expense of installing a 
new automatic exchange—and won a 
temporary decision. ‘The increase was 
awarded on the theory that the auto- 
matic device was a public benefit for 
which the public should pay. 





Compensation Act on the statute books. 
On the floor of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1915 Smith first fought for 
the appointment of a Minimum Wage 


Commission to fix living wages for 
women and children, and urged state 
control of state water-power resources. 

The reorganization of the government 
on a pian proposed by his Reconstruc- 
tion Commission has been an achieve- 
ment of Governor Smith’s second term. 
Through it one hundred and eighty- 
seven boards, commissions, bureaus, etc., 
were amalgamated in twenty major 
state departments. He has put through 
a fifty-million-dollar bond issue for the 
construction of safe and sanitary state 
institutions, has made prison industries 
efficient, and created a state council of 
parks, awaiting the next election for the 
authorization of a fund to develop them. 
Peculiarly vital to New York City is the 
law secured by the Governor requiring 
the licensing of all motor vehicle oper- 
ators. 

A believer in political equality, the 
Governor in 1919 called a special session 
of the Legislature for the ratification of 
the Woman Suffrage Amendment. 

A feature of Governor Smith’s ad- 
ministration is his belief in personal 
knowledge of his subject. When he 
wanted to investigate the prisons he ap- 
pointed himself on the committee. An 
instance of his characteristic methods is 
shown in his exercise of the pardoning 
power. Of all his executive duties he 
takes his pardons hardest. Where a par- 


John W. Davis 
By E. H. de Zouche 
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John W. Davis 


Big business lawyer, unashamed 


In vain, friends of Mr. Davis urged 
that others of his law firm might con- 
duct so unpopular a proposition as higher 
telephone bills through its day in court. 
Mr. Davis insists, regardless of his 
clients, on regarding the law as an 
honorable profession, and declines to be 
an apologist. 
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don is asked he grants a hearing to mem- 
bers of the family and reads every shred 
of the evidence himself; but he will 
have absolutely nothing to do with law- 
yers in the case. His fear that a lawyer, 
particularly if he is personally known to 
the Governor, may have accepted a fee 
on the assumption that he could obtain 
a pardon, has made Smith adamant. His 
decision rests on his own judgment of 
the facts. 

A shot had been fired in a. cer- 
tain case and the plea for pardon 
hinged upon the prisoner’s escape from 
the premises before the gun spoke—and 
did the damage. The Governor studied 
the details of escape, as related by the 
prisoner, and the time involved, then de- 
cided to try it himself. At night and 
alone he went to an old building in New 
York City to climb through a window, 
drop to an adjacent roof and disappear 
down a scuttle in a given period. He 
found it could not be done, and refused 
the pardon. 

In Albany Governor Smith makes 
few visits, but receives many at the 
Executive Mansion, where after office 
hours he spends most of his time with 
his wife and their five children, three 
sons and two daughters. The Governor 
is at his best in his home. A great lover 
of animals, his menagerie rivals that of 
the White House. 

Just how moist the “Wet” plank may 
be which is finally incorporated into the 
National Democratic platform is prob- 

(Continued on page 24) 


The now famous letter of John W. 
Davis to an unnaméd correspondent 
(thought to be Senator Neely of West 
Virginia), which was affixed to the 
Press Bulletin’ Board of the Senate, de- 
fines Mr. Davis’s attitude toward the 
presidential nomination with amazing 
clarity. 

He writes: 


“You offer me a chance to be the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Presidency, which car- 
ries with it in this year of grace more than 
a fair prospect of becoming President of the 
United States. In exchange I am to abandon 
forthwith and immediately a law practice 
which is both pleasant, and, within modest 
bounds, profitable; to throw over honorable 
clients, who offer me honest employment, 
and desert a group of professional colleagues 
who are able, upright and loyal. If this 
were all I would think your figure pretty 
stiff, but you are really asking still more. 

The only limitation upon a right-thinking 
lawyer’s independence is the duty which he 
owes to his clients, once selected, to serve 
them without the slightest thought of the 
effect such a service would have upon his 
own personal popularity or political future. 

Any lawyer who surrenders this independ- 
ence or shirks this duty by trimming his pro- 
fessionai course to fit the gestures of popular 
opinion, in my judgment not only dishonors 
himself but disparages and degrades the 
great profession to which he should be proud 
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to belong. You must not think me either 
indifferent or unappreciative if I tell you in 
candor that I would not pay this price for 


anv honor in the gift of man. 


At the bar for thirty years, with the 
exception of ten years in public life, 
Davis adds this light on his clients: 

At no time have I confined myself to a 
single client, and in consequence I have been 
called upon to serve a great many different 
kinds of men; some of them were good; 
some of them indifferently good; and others 
over whose character we will draw the veil 
of charity. Since the law, however, is a pro- 
fession and not a trade I conceive it to be the 
duty of a lawyer just as it is the duty of a 
priest or a surgeon to serve those who call 
on him unless indeed there be some insuper- 
able obstacle. 

No one in all this list of clients has ever 
controlled or even fancied that he could con- 
trol my personal or my _ professional con- 
science. I am vain enough to imagine that 


no one ever will. 


While the Davis letter thus discounts 
any cry of “Wall Street’’ at the outset, 
he can point during his tenure of office 
as Solicitor General to the great anti- 
trust he argued in the United 
States Supreme Court in behalf of the 
Government against the International 
Harvester Company, the United States 
Steel Corporation, the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad and the Reading Railroad 
Company. The so-called Pipe Line 
cases, which sustained the statute making 
oil pipe lines subject to the International 
Commerce Commission; and the case of 
the Mid-West Oil Company against the 
United States, in which the validity of 
President Taft’s order withdrawing the 
oil lands of the West from preémption 
and settlement was sustained, were the 


“The 


cases 





oil record of John W. Davis during this 
period. Income tax cases, interpreting 
and applying the sixteenth amendment, 
cases sustaining the Adamson eight-hour 
law and the selective draft law, as well 
as the overthrow ot the so-called “grand- 
father’s clause” in the Oklahoma Con- 
stitution, were likewise argued by the 
Solicitor General. 

It was after his return trom Great 
Britain, where he succeeded Walter 
Hines Page as ambassador, that Mr. 
Davis entered the law firm of Stetson, 
Jennings, Russell & Davis, of New 
York. Great Britain accorded the de- 
parting ambassador the unusual honor 
ot an escort ot nine British destroyers, 
lying the American flag, trom South- 
ampton beyond the limit of British 
waters. 

Five economic principles, cited by Mr. 
Davis in an address to the Democratic 
women of the Middle Atlantic States 
in Philadelphia last January, are a sug- 
gestion of what his policies would be as 
President: 

(1) To cut expenses of government 


generally; (2) To avoid increase in 
taxation by avoiding new expenses of 
government—no matter under what 


pleasant form or name; (3) To support 
the budget-making power of the gov- 
ernment; (4) To revise the tariff on a 
competitive basis; (5) To reduce in- 
come taxes for the benefit of all classes. 
JoHn W. Davis 

Born in Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
April 13, 1873. Only son of John J. 
Davis and Anna Kennedy, the former 
born in Clarksburg, then Virginia, and 


Wonderful Visit 


Ff is only men’s dreams that move the world forward—so says the Angel in the 
final scene of “The Wonderful Visit.” They dream of an end to war—poverty— 


and motive power. 


of justice and mercy. 


angel—until at last he 
profiteer, and thrashes him. 


village as “dangerous.” 


of the village characters. 


© White Studios 


Margaret Mower as the Angel, and Robert Le Sueur, as the 
vicar 


hatred—injustice, and try to make their dreams come true. 
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the latter in Baltimore, Maryland. The 
elder Davis practiced law at Clarksburg 
for more than fifty years; served in the 
West Virginia Legislature and in the 
Forty-second and _ Forty-third Con- 
gresses. 

John W. Davis was educated in the 
schools of his native town; afterward 
Pantops Academy, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia; entered Washington and Lee 
University, 1889; graduated with a de- 
gree of A.B. in 1892; taught school one 
year; read law one year in his father’s 
office; returned to Washington and Lee 
in 1894, taking a two years’ course in 
one, graduating with the degree of B.L. 
in June, 1895. Admitted to the bar in 
September, 1895. 

He returned to Washington and Lee 
as associate professor of law, 1896-1897, 
but withdrew in order to practice law 
with his father, under the name of Davis 
& Davis, in which he continued until 
he became Solicitor General of the 
United States in 1913. 

He was elected in 1898 to the House 
of Delegates of the West Virginia Legis- 
lature which assembled in January, 
1899. Was made chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House and 
floor leader of the Democrats, then in 
the majority in that body. 

He was active in Democratic politics, 
serving as chairman of the County Com- 
mittee of Harrison County, member of 
the State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee, candidate for presidential elector 
in the campaign of 1900, delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention in 

(Continued on page 27) 


as 


They are inspiration 


The world that the Angel of this play (written by H. G. Wells and St. John 
Ervine on the basis of Wells’s long-ago book of the same name) drops into when 
he is shot, needs much dreaming. 
itableness, caste, disbelief in angels, and a strange reluctance on the part of human 
beings to answer his innocently searching questions. 
kindness of the vicar who shelters him—and in the devotion of Delia, the house- 


maid, to her lover, dead in the war. 
involved—is made the voice of the new will against war, as well as a dreamer 


He finds here pain, killing, war, ugliness, unchar- 
Beauty he finds only in the 


The vicar—weak where personal comfort is 


Bit by bit the Angel loses the radiance of his other world—he’s a very falfible 
knows a passion of 
He becomes a radical Angel in his failure to realize 
the divine right of class, and only death saves him from being turned out of the 


human anger against a brutal war 


The view of our social system that one gets from the Angel’s comments and 
the reactions of the vicar, the curate, the doctor, the maid, the squire, and the 
aristocratic old lady, is arresting and challenging. 
it says and means; but perhaps after all less for the Angel story, which leaves 
one laboring heavily at times, than for the sharp, tart, humorous self-revelation 


One cares for the play for what 
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Friend to the 
Stars 
By Kate M. Tucker 





An nie Jump Cannon 


“Light seeking light doth light of light 
beguile.”’ 


ZS EACE broods through 
Cambridge. <A_ vibrant 
peace—in which great per- 
sonalities work in accord, 
one day as another, to- 
: ward, not a great end for 
themselves, but for each day’s seeking. 
So much in tune are they with their 
work that it is impossible to speak of 
the one without the other, impossible to 
say how much the work is of the work- 
er’s personality, or how much the per- 
sonality of the worker has reflected from 
the work. And Annie Jump Cannon is 
of these. 

The trafic policeman on Harvard 
Square does not recognize her name. 
The brass bands and parades are miss- 
ing. She steps into no polished limou- 
sine at the end of the day’s session to 
be driven by liveried chauffeur to a 
marble mansion. Astronomy is_ her 
vehicle, her home is the farthest star. 
The Harvard Observatory and she are 
one. 

Annie Jump Cannon has been listed 
among the twelve great women of the 
world. It is difficult to discover if this 
listing has pleased her or overwhelmed 
her. That it has made an impression, 
one realizes merely because she speaks 
of the League of Women Voters, which 
collected the votes that named the 
twelve, as one refers to a familiar face— 
a friend. But she has not taken the 








Harvard Observatory Branch at Arequipa, Peru, where Miss Cannon photo- 


graphed the 


compliment personally; rather as a rec- 
ognition of the work which she believes 
has merely carried her along on its tide 
ot progress. 

Curator of Astronomical Photographs 
is the title she has acquired in this prog- 


ress. Her great work of cataloging 
the stars in the entire sky has been 
finished. Who's Who records her work 


as tollows: 
Has made regular visual observations of 
variable stars of long period with six-inch 


equatorial telescope, and has completed a 
bibliography of variable stars comprising 
about 50,000 references; in the course ot 


photographic work has discovered 200 vari- 
able stars, three new stars, one spectroscopic 
binary and numerous stars having bright 
lines or variable spectra; has completed cata- 
log of 220,000 stellar spectra which will fill 
nine quarto volumes, seven of which are now 
published. Author of various Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory Annals, also short papers 
and notes on stellar spectra. 

In this brief space, less than fifty 
words, a woman’s life has been summed 
up. “TI have been at Harvard Observa- 
tory twenty-five years,” Annie Jump 
Cannon smiled. ‘Time passes swiftly, 
doesn’t it—when one stops to remem- 
ber!’ She turned away, the remainder 
of the thought unspoken, and pointed 
to one of the illuminated photographic 
plates upon the wall. ‘This,’ she said, 
“is the constellation popularly known as 
the Southern Cross. The pointer of the 
Southern Cross, this star, is the nearest 
one to It takes four and a half 
vears for its light to reach us.” 


us. 


Before we are through, we mean to 
introduce our readers to all of those 
“Twelve Greatest Women,” of whom 
Annie Jump Cannon is one, as well as 
to many other famous women besides— 
always trying to find out how they 
came to be what they are, and to show 
the range of women’s activities. 

Mrs. Catt is scheduled for the next 
issue. 


Southern sky 


The majority of stars with which she 
comes into daily contact are trom five to 
ten thousand light away. And 
what are twenty-five vears in compari- 
son, even though they be the span of a 
normal working lite! 

On top of her work desk the printer’s 
proot sheets of the'last of her cata- 
log are neatly piled. 

“We number the. stars,”’ 
“We cannot name them.” 

One hundred stars to a page—nine 
volumes in all. The work was begun 
in 1911 and finished in 1923—225,217 
stars reached for and touched across an 
infinity of space, classified by means of 
a spectrum into their component chemi- 
cal parts, listed as to hydrogen, sodium, 
helium—identified with words which 
the normal brain may comprehend. 

“Tt she said, “comforting [a 
homely, earthy word] to know that in 
the farthest spaces our instruments 
can reach and record the fact that the 
same chemicals exist which compose our 
own bodies.” 

Annie Jump Cannon was born in 
Dover, Delaware, December 11, 1863. 
She graduated from Wellesley College 
with a B.S. degree. She is the only one 
of her immediate family to be interested 
in astronomy, although the love of the 
stars may have been instilled into her 
heart by her earlier associations. Her 
father was a shipbuilder by trade and 
knew the stars; her mother taught her 
the simpler constellations in those days 
when our practical struggle for existence 
had not superseded the beautiful in our 
lives. 

She entered the Harvard Observatory 
under the régime of Professor Edward 
C. Pickering, and her association with 
the work was materially aided by his 
belief in women as scientists. In the 
eighties he had a force of women who 
had the privilege of doing original work. 
In most observatories they were doing 

(Continued on page 24+) 


years 


she said. 
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Editorially Speaking 





A Responsible Cabinet 


Fourth in a series of articles by Mrs. Catt on interferences 


with good government. 


into each Congress which has been promptly referred 

to its Committee and there it has slept in the same 
bed with hundreds of other bills. Nevertheless, the Wash- 
ington investigations have thrown a spotlight upon this par- 
ticular bill and the folks at home are talking about it with a 
new interest and zeal. It will certainly become a law ere 
long. A decent sense of efficiency will put it through. This 
bill will make all members of the Cabinet members of Sen- 
ate and House, without votes, but with the right of discus- 
sion and with the obligation to answer questions put by 
any member. 

When the Constitution was made, it was designed to sepa- 
rate completely the three departments of the Government— 
Executive, Legislative and Judicial. The Executive and Leg- 
islative departments have been in continual and rasping con- 
flict since the day when George Washington walked from the 
Senate chamber blankety-blanking the Senators individually 
and collectively. This was one thing he did besides warning 
his country against “entangling alliances.” After observing 
the unfailing recurrence of this irritation with each succeed- 
ing administration, an efficient nation will inquire whether 
this condition is due to a universally jealous belligerency of 
men in general, or whether there is something wrong with 
the system. We believe the fault lies with the system. 

The administration of the executive part of our nation, 
which in the beginning had a population of five millions and 
had three Cabinet posts, has become a very different proposi- 
tion when there are one hundred and ten millions of people, 
and ten Cabinet members, several of whom have many bureaus 
and commissions under them. Some of these bureaus do a 
total of business equal to that of the entire government in 
Washington’s day. 

A new president, when elected, finds himself at the head 
of a gigantic official machine, with many thousands of men 
and women on the payroll. He appoints his ten Cabinet mem- 
bers, each to be placed in charge of a great section of this 
enormous machine. He is obliged to select them on political 
grounds. The Chairman of his National Campaign Commit- 
tee is usually given the Department of the Post-office. There 
he can hand out post-offices promised the faithful during the 
campaign. Two or more big contributors, the leader of a sec- 
tion of the party a bit too independent, a rival candidate with 
a big following, etc., are probably selected for the other posts. 
They are all honorable men with more or less experience in 
large affairs and although confirmed by the Senate they are 
practically responsible only to the President who has appointed 
them. 

The President has no time to examine the management of 
their departments, even had he the inclination, and each mar 
has nearly as absolute a control of his department as if it were 
his private business. For example, imagine a Cabinet Secre- 
tary converting by specious argument a tired, absorbed but 
amiable President into consent to transfer lands to his depart- 
ment in order that he might lease them without competition 
to a huge contributor to the party funds. Should such a 
thing happen, what redress have the people? The Congress 
can impeach the Cabinet officer and it can ask the President 
to remove him. The people can do nothing and proofs are 
dificult to secure. Bribers do not hand bribes to bribees in 


D URING the past eight years a bill has been introduced 


a street-car, nor are black satchels full of money carried 
around promiscuously. 

Behind the doors of each department the business of our 
nation, our business carried on with our money, is locked 
securely. Only the most superficial of information is obtain- 
able. Perfectly proper appeals for facts have been made of 
late by highly placed persons to the Departments of the Army, 
the Navy, Justice, State and the Treasury, and the answer 
returned was that the public welfare demanded that such in- 
formation should not be given out! The Senate has com- 
plained that its effort to get facts from the departments has 
been blocked, yet the Senate had almost an equal part with 
the President in appointing the department chiefs. This is 
not a new situation—it has always been so. 

Therefore, the proposal to give the Cabinet Chief seats in 
Congress. In England any citizen desiring information con- 
cerning any matter in any part of the Empire may send his 
question to his M. P. and be sure that on next Question Day 
it will be publicly put to the Minister whose department deals 
with that particular matter. We need that system here for 
our protection and our instruction. The advantages are two- 
fold. An ex-Cabinet officer said the other day, “There were 
times when I would have given all I possessed to be able to 
walk into Congress and set them right in details that con- 
cerned my Department.” 

The Executive Department will still be distinct from the 
Legislative when this is done, but the two will be on speaking 
terms and not on the edge of a row all the time because they 
do not understand each other. Had this been the system, no 
money in a black satchel would have been carried to Wash- 
ington. The suspicion, long ago aroused, would have check- 
mated any plan for crooked dealing with public questions. 

What has been must be, the reactionaries will plead, but 
the people should demand that the light be Iet in upon every 
corner and every transaction of every department. No self- 
governing nation, when it knows itself, will tolerate the 
suppression and the concealment of details of its own busi- 
ness. ‘The Cabinet is responsible to no one now; make it 
responsible to the people by putting it into Congress, where it | 
may speak to the people and be spoken to by them. Let us 
know our own government.—CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


Me 


Next Time—for the World Court 
—— has locked its doors and gone home, or to 


the conventions. Without detailing its record here, it 

may be said that it left undone one thing that women 
greatly wanted—for peace, and did one thing they greatly 
desired—for children. In addition, it passed a measure to 
provide a prison for Federal women offenders, and two of 
the Indian bills for which women have worked. 

It did nothing to carry this country into the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The Pepper plan, trotted out 
at the last minute from the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, feebly expired, not having real vitality to begin with. 
Though the friends of the World Court, with the Harding- 
Hughes reservations, fought right along to the end, they knew 
well enough they were witnessing a dumb show, in this 
exhibition of substitutes, and not a real struggle to get us into 
the World Court. But, however disappointed, they are not 
quitting. All of the agencies—women’s organizations, | 
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when the Senate comes back. 


churches, all the rest—will be sitting right on the : | 
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Besides, President Coolidge has at last become a strong 
force against them. In his speech at Arlington on Memorial 
Day he took a positive stand for the World Court and 
America’s share in ‘“‘bearing our part of the burdens of the 
world.” It is by far the most advanced position he has taken, 
and at this moment is being followed up by a demand for a 
World Court plank. At this rate, there’s hope ahead. 


he 
A Big Score Against Child Labor 


ESPITE prolonged opposition, the Child Labor 
D Amendment passed the Senate, during the last week, 
with five votes to spare. Most of the opposition on 
the floor came from Senators Wadsworth and Moses (New 
Hampshire) on the Republican side, and on the Democratic, 
from Senators Reed of Missouri, Bayard of Delaware, Dial 
of South Carolina, and Fletcher of Florida. The resolution 
won out, nevertheless, with the twenty-three senators named 
on page 5 voting against, and twelve others not voting, and a 
pair. Now it is up to the states, and every woman who wants 
it passed has a duty to fulfill in her own state. First of all 
she must be sure she herself understands the proposed amend- 
ment, and then carry on a campaign of education. Constitu- 
tional amendments involve so much emotion that their 
advocates must be very sure of their ground. 

It will be remembered that two child labor bills have been 
passed by Congress, and that both have been declared illegal 
by Supreme Court decision. ‘Those who had labored long 
to deny profiteering manufacturers the right to employ little 
children during school age, then concluded that the abolition 
of child labor could only be secured when authority had been 
granted to Congress through constitutional amendment. The 
amendment now before the states, therefore, is not a proposed 
law. It is proposed power. It provides that Congress shall 
have power to regulate the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age. The legislation will come later. 

Objections have been made in the name of states’ rights; 
other opponents actually defended factory work and beet field 
bondage for children—but the wolf of self-interest shows 
through those particular sheepskins. Some senators, even, 
managed to see back of the support for the amendment “‘sin- 
ister influences,” dragging in the well-known Bolshevist 
blight. Doubtless all these points of view will come up again 
in the states, and men and women who are confident child 
labor and civilization can’t exist together, must be ready. 


he 
The Price of Bread 


HEN you pay eight to fifteen cents for a loaf of 

bread, do you ever think how important a factor in 

the prosperity of the country is the price of that loaf 
of bread? Every housekeeper knows that she is paying about 
the same for bread now that she paid during the war, but 
how many know that the farmer is getting less than half for 
his wheat now than he got during the war, and while she is 
paying war-time prices, wheat is almost as low as it was dur- 
ing the depression of 1913? 

The situation is far more serious than these figures show 
on their face. Because of the high price of bread, less is 
eaten, and the consumption of flour has fallen off. From 
figures of the Department of Agriculture, it is estimated that 
every man, woman and child in the United States eats forty- 
four loaves a year less than twenty years ago. This means 
that the poorer people, for whom bread is literally the staff 
of life, are substituting something less nutritive, and that the 
wheat grower is suffering for want of a market. The extent 
of the disaster to the farmer is shown in a recent bulletin of 
the Secretary of Agriculture which says that 26 per cent of 
all farmers in fifteen wheat-growing states are virtually bank- 


135 


rupt, and that in five per cent of these states the percentage 
is from 40 to 62. 

A report on the cost of bread issued by the People’s Legis- 
lative Service, from which these figures are taken, lays the 
responsibility for this condition largely on the millers and 
the big bakers. It gives a startling array of figures taken 
from government and financial reports, showing their colossal 
profits and huge stock dividends. It adds the retailer as a 
partner in the disproportionate cost. ‘The retailer's share of 
the price of a single loaf is said to be from 2 to + cents, while, 
on the basis of this year’s prices, the farmer’s share is 1.35 
cents. That is, for all his work of ploughing, cultivating, har- 
vesting, and marketing, plus his investment in money, the 
farmer gets less than the man who handles the loaf and gives 
it storeroom for a few hours. 

According to a formula of the American Relief Admin- 
istration issued during the war, the price of bread per pound 
should not exceed the price of flour per pound. While the 
average price of a pound loaf of bread in 1923 was 8.7 cents, 
flour was only 4.6 cents. In England the price of the loaf 
was 3.9 cents, made from the same American flour, plus 
transportation charges. ‘The following figures show the price 
of flour and bread in the United States: 

Price of Wheat, 


Year per Bushel Lb. Loaf 
Ee ee ee re err $ .794 5.6c 
BEET Scsweesces soa eee sees s kp aine Cee 9.2c 
RE Gir awans oa ew aeeion sem ee 923 8.7c 


The subject means much to the entire country and the 
woman citizen wants to know more about it. 


Me 


Harriet Taylor Upton 


NOME people are valued for what they do, and some for 
~ what they are—and some for both. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, who has just resigned from her post on the 
National Republican Executive Committee, belongs to the 
“both” class. She has given to the cause of women, in the 
suffrage campaign and in the Republican party, not only 
splendid service, but the rich gifts of a personality that cheers 
and reassures—a tonic personality in the most appreciative 
sense of the word. She has shown the fine power of differing 
with people and working cooperatively with them at the same 
time—a power not traditionally supposed to be feminine. We 


salute Mrs. Upton in the name of all the women who love 
her and wish her a still greater usefulness in her next phase. 

Perhaps the best immediate wish for any Republican woman 
leader is that this convention time may witness the realization 
of Republican women’s hopes for full recognition in their 
party—for absolutely equal representation with men. They 
deserve it. We hope by the time these lines are in print 
they will have it. he 

Raising the Quality 
OMEN’S lives are becoming happier and freer in a 
W measure scarcely realized even by themselves, because 
of the diminishing birth rate which accompanies ad- 
vancing civilization. No one can estimate the unnecessary 
suffering of women in the past, occasioned by prolific child 
bearing with its inevitable high infant death rate. 

It has not been unusual for the woman who bore ten or 
twelve or more children to lose a number of them before they 
reached maturity. Today a mother can reasonably expect to 
have the joy of seeing her two or three babies grow up to 
bless her old age. In England, the birth rate last year was 
19.7 per thousand—the lowest on record, with the exception 
of the last year of the war. But the infant death rate at the 
same time dropped from 77 per thousand in 1922 to 69 in 
1923. Even with the low birth rate population is increasing. 
Is not our problem now to raise not the quantity but the 
quality of coming generations? 
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Give Women Time 


An Interview With 


Emily Newell Blair 


Vice-Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee 


S one of the “high ups” in 
Democratic councils, and as 
director of activities among 
the women voters otf the 
party, Mrs. Blair from her 

office headquarters here has a watchful 
eve on women all over the country. She 
speaks from the viewpoint of the woman 
trained in politics—‘‘practical politics,” 
if you like—and yet with an enthusiastic 
idealism as to what women can and 
should accomplish. 

“Woman suffrage a failure?” she said. 
“Why should a man, such as the writer 
who recently charged that woman’s suf- 
frage is already a failure, expect women, 
who have been mothers to men, wives to 
men and daughters to men, to change 
men over night, or to change men’s po- 
litical methods over night? Perhaps 
revolutionists could do it, but not evolu- 
tionists, and women are primarily evolu- 
tionists. 

“In 1920 women got the vote too 
late; 1922 was only a by-election. How 
could you expect women, in one election, 
without organization or preparation, 
automatically to change conditions men 
have brought about in centuries? No 
suffragist ever claimed such a _ world 
revolution. No one ever expected the 
woman vote to produce a revolution of 
man-made society. Not in four years 
nor in eight years can one cite great 
changes, but in twenty years one may 
compare a Congressional output with 
that of 1916, and see a change, an im- 
provement; one may look over Congress 
and see an improvement in personnel. 

“There is, however, this for the next 
four years: The Presiicnt, if a Demo- 
crat, will listen more to women than did 
Mr. Harding or will Mr. Coolidge. 

“Why have not more women been 
elected to Congress and to important ex- 
ecutive positions? The prejudice against 
women holding office, which Mrs. Catt 
calls ‘the superiority complex of men and 
the inferiority complex of women,’ and 
the fact that numbers of women have 
not had a long apprenticeship in politics, 
are the main reasons holding down the 
numbers of women in Congress and ex- 
ecutive offices. 

“Men come to Congress after years of 
service in state legislatures, and in county 


and state ofices. Women now sitting in 
state legislatures will come later into 
Congress. ‘Then, too, men candidates 
control party organizations that work 
for nominations and elections; women 
have been in partisan politics so short a 
time they do not even know which 
women are Democrats and which are 
Republicans. It will take time to build 
up personal and partisan women organ- 
izations. 

“This is the first Congress the election 
of which was affected by women’s votes. 
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@Underwood & Underwood 


It is of interest to watch the outcome on 
the child labor amendment, the educa- 
tional department bill, World Court 
proposals, prohibition enforcement ap- 
propriations and similar questions in 
which women in the mass are interested. 
“A survey of what has been done by 
states shows many laws urged by women. 
In several states, notably Missouri and 
Virgimia, children’s codes have been 
passed which have covered many laws 
governing women and children ; mothers’ 
pension acts have been sponsored by 
women ; laws safeguarding women in in- 
dustry have been passed with the woman 
voter’s aid.” 
(Interviewed by Catherine I. Hackett) 


Making Work Safe 
By Mollie Ray Carroll 


Chairman Department of Social Science, 
Goucher College 


HE Women in Industry Com- 
mittee of the National League 
of Women Voters recently 
recommended, at the Buffalo 
Convention, the study of in- 
dustrial accidents to women and methods 
of their prevention. ‘The Convention 
by adopting the new “red ink” recom- 
mendations of the committee has signified 
its desire to follow that program. The 
Federal Women’s Bureau is at present 


making a study of industrial accidents to 
women. During this year, therefore, 
we should be able largely to increase our 
knowledge of this problem, fraught with 
deep interest to all. 

The movement for prevention of in- 
dustrial accidents is a little over a decade 
old; vet in that time we have made 
great strides. Distinguished service has 
been rendered in the field of control of 
industrial accidents by some industries, 
by safety engineers, and by such organi- 
zations as the American Association for 
Labor Legislation and the National 
Safety Council. Much has been accom- 
plished through invention of safety de- 
vices; though in some industries it is still 
cheaper to pay compensation even for 
loss of life than to install the latest safety 


equipment. 
The problem now remains to put into 
practice throughout the country the 


knowledge gained concerning prevention 
of industrial accidents and to utilize 
these gains for the benefit of women in 
industry to an equal degree with men. 
To this end attention should be focused 
upon safety devices and safeguarded ma- 
chinery, efficient safety inspection, safety 
education and workmen’s compensation. 

Workmen’s compensation is a real 
preventive of industrial accidents, not 
simply a measure to redress the injured 
worker. It lays upon industry part of 
the costs of accidents. We must not be 
misled into thinking that it places all 
cost of accidents upon the industry. Its 
rates are for the most part too low even 
to repay the actual financial loss to the 
worker; and we can never measure pain 
and disfigurement in dollars and cents. 
However, by making specific payment 
for various accidents part of the operat- 
ing expenses of industry, a workmen’s 
compensation law forces attention upon 
elimination of accidents as an efficiency 
measure. 

Although forty-two states have ac- 
cepted the principle of workmen’s com- 
pensation in whole or in part, there are 
still many unsettled problems. The first 
one concerns the amount of compensa- 
tion. In the main, payment is inade- 
quate to cover actual expenses of the in- 
jury, hospital, surgical and nursing ex- 
penses, to say nothing of additional help 
needed at home; or to make up the dif- 
ference between earning power before 
and after the injury. A few hundred 
dollars’ payment for the loss of a hand 
or an eye often represents only a2 small 
part of the worker’s actual financial 
loss. 

Again, the law frequently requires a 
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waiting period of from three days to two 
weeks before compensation begins to be 
paid. This represents frequently the 
time ot greatest financial need of the 
family or the individual, shocked by the 
accident and turning all resources to 
meet it. Some states, moreover, do not 
require the employer to carry insurance 
to cover payment of compensation. Such 
payment, therefore, is contingent upon 
his solvency. 

Still another problem concerns follow- 

c up the injured worker. Many times 
she does not know to what she is legally 
entitled and does not claim compensa- 
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tion. Many times she is unable to 
return to the old job and needs voca- 
tional rehabilitation and industrial place- 
ment. 

These demands logically turn atten- 
tion to greater efficiency in our system of 
recording accidents, better support of 
Federal and state vocational rehabilita- 
tion service, and demand for adequate 
state and Federal employment service. 


Why Is the Electoral 
College? 
By Ellis Meredith 


HE average first voter in a 

presidential campaign resents 

the fact that instead of voting 

for the President of the United 

States she must vote for a com- 
mittee. Why do a simple, easy thing in 
a bungling, indirect way? What is the 
Electoral College anyhow? 

To begin with, it isn’t! It has a name 
but no local habitation, no buildings, no 
faculty, no students, no commencement, 
no campus, no common meeting place. 
It is three things—a tradition, an anach- 
ronism, and an expense. Yea, it is a 
fourth. It is a vestigial remnant, per- 
sisting through all these years, of the 
Great Fear of the Future which hung 
like a pall over the Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

Considering the awe and reverence in 
which we hold the Fathers of our coun- 
try, it is humiliating to find how little 
respect they had for us, how confidently 


they expected the worst of posterity. 
They were far more afraid that govern- 
ment of and by the people would begin 
than Lincoln ever was that it would 
perish from the earth. They were will- 
ing to provide a government “for’’ the 
people, but they wanted to safeguard it 
from interference which might and prob- 
ably would prove fatal. If the people 
should actually take a hand no one could 
foresee the devastating results! 

“Our country is too big for union, too 
sordid for patriotism, too democratic for 
liberty!” wailed Fisher Ames, and since 
they could not have the limited mon- 
archy many would have preferred, they 
decided to place what limits they could 
on the Republic. The Electoral College 
was one of them; it began to go to pieces 
on the third election when a Federal 
President and a Republican Vice-Presi- 
dent were elected, and it failed com- 
pletely in the fourth election, which went 
to the House to be decided at the end of 
a five weeks’ wrangle by the influence of 
Hamilton which was thrown to Jeffer- 
son, just as the influence of La Follette 
may determine the next President in 
case the Electoral College fails of a clear 
majority for any candidate. That is 
really too much power for one man to 
possess. 

Then the Twelfth Amendment was 
adopted, still clinging to the idea of 
deputized power, and we vote for elec- 
tors who meet on the second Monday of 
the ensuing January, cast their vote for 
their candidate and solemnly send a 
messenger to Washington at an expense 
of twenty-five cents a mile to deliver a 
sealed packet to the President of the 
Senate, containing the sixty-some days 
old news of how the election went in 
their state. Plain graft and “bunk,” for 
this country wastes syrup at the spigot as 
well as oil at the bung. 

If the electors met together and con- 
sidered the whole state of the country 
and decided that the welfare of the na- 
tion demanded a change, and used the 
authority vested in them to elect some 
honest-to-God patriot, there would be 
some justification for their existence. 
There being no hope of any such intelli- 
gent action on their part, there is no 
reason why this electoral college wart on 
the body politic should not be forthwith 
abolished by the nitrate of common sense. 

There are four bills for this purpose 
now pending in the House. I find my- 
self halting between H. J. Res. 88 by 
Mr. Lozier and H. J. Res. 29 by Mr. 
Schall. The latter affords immediate 
relief ; it has but two sections and starts 
out with the heartening declaration that 
the electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent “shall be the people of the United 
States” and the nominees for those offices 
“receiving the greatest number of votes”’ 
shall be President and Vice-President. 
The second section gives Congress “power 
to regulate and control elections for 
President, Vice-President, Senators and 
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Representatives in Congress,” and also 
methods of nomination, and it is aimed 
at such abuses as arose in the Newberry 
case. The Lozier resolution has but one 
section, which reads: 


“Section 1. That the Congress shall have 
power, by general law, to regulate the nomi- 
nation and election of President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives.” 


Mr. Lineberger has a resolution limit- 
ing the presidency to one six-year term, 
the election to be by direct vote; ‘and 
Mr. Woodruff of Michigan has one 
doing away with the electoral college but 
retaining the electoral quota. 

As a rule, it seems to me, it is better 
to embody principles in the constitution 
and leave the mechanics by which they 
are to be worked out to statutory enact- 
ment. Some of us do not want the pri- 
mary as we know it written into our 
organic law. The Lozier resolution is 
direct and flexible; it would take a little 
longer to get action than that of Mr. 
Schall, but under its provisions the needs 
of the present and the future can both 
be met. Either of those resolutions is, 
I fear, much “too good to come true” in 
the present session. 

What are the advantages of a popular 
vote? The answer is obvious. If it is 
not desirable that everyone should vote, 
why all the lamentation when the Cen- 
sus Bureau told us that less than fifty 
per cent of our electorate vote? But 
what encouragement is there for a Dem- 
ocrat in Vermont or Pennsylvania to 
vote? Why should the lone Republican 
in Oconee County, South Carolina, 

















make herself conspicuous? What is the 
use of voting when your vote, even if 
counted, does not count? 

The Census figures are misleading. 
They assume that anyone of legal age 
can vote anywhere, and make no allow- 
ance for the legal restrictions in the way 
of residence, registration and a dozen 
other things. Moreover, the returns 
cited were those of the “regular” elec- 
tion. In one-party states the real contest 
is in the primary. Arkansas, for in- 
stance, cast 181,269 votes in the Demo- 
cratic primary in 1920 and only 175,525 
for both parties in November. In 1922 
Governor Pinchot was elected in Penn- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 
W OMEN’S long-waged fight for Congressional approval 


of a child labor constitutional amendment has tri- 
umphed with passage by the Senate on June 2 of H. J. Res. 
184, as introduced by Representative Foster, of Ohio. The 
vote was 61 to 23, or five more than the necessary two- 
thirds. The House already had passed the amendment on 
April 26, and it now goes to the states for ratification. 

The amendment which must be ratified by thirty-six states 
is as follows: ‘‘Section 1. The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under eight- 
een years of age. Section 2. The power of the several states 
is unimpaired by this article except that the operation of 
state laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary to give 
effect to legislation enacted by the Congress.” 

In its passage the National League has been successful in 
for one of the major measures in its legisla- 
tive program. It is also gratifying to report that the Curtis 
bill (S. 790) known as the Federal women-prisoners’ bill 
unanimously passed the House June 2. The Senate approved 
the measure early in January. At present there are no 
Federal prisons tor women, and those sentenced to imprison- 
ment have been apportioned among the states, but the state 
prisons have become so overcrowded that they are refusing 
to accept more Federal prisoners. 

At this writing, four days before probable adjournment, 
there is no change to report in the status of other measures 
supported by the League. The House Education Committee 
had its last hearing June + on the Sterling-Reed bill, creating 
a Department of Education with its head a member of the 
Cabinet. The hearings extended over a period of three months. 

President Coolidge signed the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
195) on May 15, authorizing an appropriation not exceed- 
ing $40,000 for the participation of the United States in two 
international conferences this year for the control of the 
traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs—ANNE WILLIAMS. 


its campaign 


HE Worcester, Massachusetts, League has re-elected 


Mrs. Samuel B. Woodward president. 


M?*?: LAVINIA ENGLE, manager of the Maryland 
League, and Miss Florence Harrison, secretary of the 
second region, addressed the luncheon conference of the Dela- 
ware League in Wilmington, May 9. 


League Planks 
“THE planks which the National League has presented to 
the platform committee of the Republican Party and will 
present to the similar committee of the Democratic Party, for 
inclusion, the League hopes, in the campaign platforms of 
both parties, give first place to international co-operation to 
prevent war. The plank under this head reads: 

‘““‘We support the proposal for the entry of the United States 
into the Permanent Court of International Justice, and urge 
on members of the Senate the action necessary to such entry 
as an important step in substituting law for force in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

“We heartily advocate a policy of participation in inter- 
national conferences and of co-operation with international 
agencies both for the elimination of the causes of war and for 
humanitarian purposes. We urge that such co-operation, 
already begun, be made official.” 

Under the heading, “Public Welfare in Government,” the 

suggested plank is: “We favor the prompt enactment of 
Federal laws for the protection of children in industry follow- 
ing the passage and ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 
“We favor adequate appropriations for the Bureau of Home 
Economics in the Department of Agriculture, for the Women’s 
Bureau and the Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor. 

‘“‘We commend the results secured under the operation of 
the Maternity and Infancy Act and urge the continuance by 
the Federal government of this co-operation with the states 
tor the protection of maternity and infancy. 

“We favor recognition of the immediate need of an equal- 
ization of educational opportunity throughout the nation, and 
tavor action in conformity with this American ideal. 

“We favor the removal of legal discriminations against 
women by specific measures not prejudicial to women’s labor 
laws or to social welfare legislation. 

“We believe that any legislation for equal rights between 
men and women should be drawn with most careful considera- 
tion of each specific type of law involved, instead of attempting 
to deal with the subject by blanket legislation such as the so- 
called ‘equal rights’ amendment. Otherwise, the complexities 
of the subject may cause inequalities instead of the desired 
equality.” 

Under “Efficiency in Government” the planks read: 

“We support the principles of the merit system of appoint- 
ment to office and of promotion in office, and urge its extension 
to all the agencies of the executive branch of government. 

“We advocate the enforcement of the merit system, 
through legislation providing for the adoption of sound meth- 
ods of personnel administration, through adequate financial 
support of the agencies responsible for the application of the 
merit system.” 

League Publications 


HE Program of Work adopted at the Buffalo convention 

is now ready for sale at five cents the copy. Page 6 is of 
special interest for its list of the active legislative work 
throughout the states in 1925, recommended by the post- 
convention council. Ratification of the Child Labor Ameud- 
ment comes first and is followed by removal of legal discrim- 
inations against women (choice of one in the following order, 
according to whether or not already enacted in state): (a) 
Establishment of equal guardianship. (b) Establishment of 
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jury service for women. (c) Support of a model marriage 
and divorce law (in preparation), support of the direct pri- 
mary, and equalization of educational opportunity. Until the 
model marriage and divorce law is prepared by the committee 
authorized by the convention, the Committee on the Legal 
Status of Women recommends support of a uniform marriage- 
evasion bill, copies of which will be furnished upon application 
to the committee. 

Another point of interest is the note at the end of the pro- 
gram of the Department of Efficiency in Government, which 
reminds League members that the department was authorized 
to appoint a committee for the study of Indian affairs. 

Resolutions endorsing once more the entry of the United 
States into the Permanent Court of International Justice, call- 
ing on all citizens to unite in support of constructive efforts 
toward world organization for peace, and urging the League 
to present international co-operation planks for inclusion in 
all political party platforms, are included. No League mem- 
ber can afford to be without the compact and comprehensive 
plan, for understanding of League work is almost impossible 
without it. 

The tool-kit for money raising has been sent to state League 
presidents with the compliments of the National League's 
finance department. It is a smart-looking brown envelope 
with something like a “gore” at each end to give more space 
inside, tied about with brown tape. ‘‘Every member a money- 
raiser” is printed on the outside, and inside are “A Few Im- 
portant Opinions on the Work of the League” (leaflet), the 
League program and purpose in another leaflet, printed points 
to use in raising money, the 1924-25 financial plan and budget, 
and various other printed matter which makes the whole in- 
teresting not only as a fitted pilgrim’s scrip for the money 
raiser but as an explanation of League intents and methods, 
as well. 

The Department of Efficiency in Government has issued a 
double-fold leaflet which gives a clear explanation of the ten 
points in the efficiency program. The five points recommended 
for study are: the presidential primary; legislative bodies 
(national, state, and local) ; the manager plan for local govern- 
ment; the simplifications of state administration, and county 
administration. Suggestions for reading to amplify the ex- 
planation of each point are given with these five as well as 
with the five recommendations for legislation, which include: 
shorter ballot; the direct primary; the merit system in civil 
service; the budget system, and District of Columbia suffrage. 

The Cranston unit of the United League of Rhode Island 
has issued a single sheet appeal to Italian women to attend 
League meetings and become League members. It has an 
explanation in Italian of what the League is, in one column, 
and an English translation in the other, and in the simplicity 
of its presentation offers valuable suggestions to other Leagues 
with opportunities to enlist women who do not speak English 
well. 

League Work and League Friends 


ie the second annual citizenship essay contest carried on by 

the Jefferson County (Alabama) League this year, county 
as well as city high school seniors were asked to compete and 
business firms of Birmingham gave three handsome silver cups, 
in addition to the one provided last year, as prizes. For the 
city, Miss Helen Beggs won first prize and the cup will be 
treasured at Woodlawn High School until a senior of some 
other school in Birmingham succeeds in taking it away. Miss 
Andrea Hays, of Jones Valley High School, won the first 
prize for the county high schools. Plans for the contest were 
made late in March when the education and citizenship com- 
mittees of the League, Miss Rosa Strickland and Mrs. C. P. 
Beddow, chairmen, entertained all the heads of the English 
departments in city and county high schools at a luncheon, 
and secured their help in drawing up contest rules. 


i oe United League of Rhode Island ended its recent 


membership drive with a copy in miniature of a national 
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presidential convention. ‘‘The United Party ot the United 
States” convened with all the familiar furnishings—‘‘sparkling 
speeches, cheery cheers, stirring songs, bafHing balloons, and 
beguiling band” the advance notice promised—and the “Ins” 
and the “Outs” were routed by a “dark horse’ faction which 
brought in Mrs. James E. Cheesman as the successtul nominee. 
Pravers and nomination of vice-president were omitted for 
“lack of time’ and nominating speeches were limited to two 
seconds. Events were made to move so rapidly that although 
the convention opened at 2:30 in the afternoon, it finished its 
fourth day and adjourned that same afternoon. Mrs. Ray 
Cox Flint was chairman and a more deliberately untair chair- 
man never presided, nor did any other convention ever have a 
chairman who was so successful in pleasing. Every biased 
ruling was the signal for tremendous applause and her decision 
that every speaker whose speech was not in the printed pro- 
gram was out of order brought cheers. Lloyd George, who 
looked exactly like Miss Alice Hunt; Mussolini, who bore as 
great a resemblance to Mrs. Will J. Ward, and Chauncey 
Depew, who was disguised as Mrs. James Hanchett, were 
allowed to make short and entertaining speeches. 





HE League of Leonia, New Jersey, of which Mrs. 

Margaret Porch Hamilton is chairman, stirred up in- 
terest in its own activities and at the same time prepared 
its members to follow intelligently the proceedings of the 
great party conventions, by holding mock national conven- 
tions, a Democratic convention at the regular April meet- 
ing, and a Republican convention in May, as a climax of 
the year’s study. 

The members made a serious attempt to familiarize them- 
selves with the order of procedure in a national convention, 
to set forth in carefully prepared platforms their convictions 
on various issues and to learn the important facts about can- 
didates. Hon. John W. Davis, presented in a very splendid 
speech, was nominated on the second ballot in the Democratic 
convention; President Coolidge was lauded and nominated 
in the Republican; Mrs. Catt was nominated by a Democratic 
admirer, and Senator La Follette had the distinction of being 
listed in both conventions. 

Both meetings were enlivened by guests in the galleries, 
press tables, pages, posters, party insignia and forests of state 
banners. Also there was fun a-plenty. Much applause 
greeted supporters of other candidates in a speech made up 
entirely of sentences taken “fifty-fifty” from Republican and 
Democratic nominations in historic national conventions. 


NE of the interesting recent visitors to headquarters was 

Mrs. Robert Gadd, of Hartford, Connecticut. Mrs. 
Gadd is a native of the “Eastern Shore’? of Maryland 
and a graduate of Goucher College. Her zest for civic 
usefulness may be gauged from the fact that she is 
president of the Hartford Council of Women’s Clubs;- 
chairman of civics in the Hartford League; chairman of 
citizenship in the Hartford Women’s Club; chairman 
of international relations in the Connecticut Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; secretary of the Hartford Food Com- 
mission; president of the Friday Club; president of the 
Delphian Club; vice-president of the Housewives’ League; 
vice-chairman of the Democratic Town Committee and, since 
April 1, a member of the Hartford Board of Education. 


| hs explaining the League at the recent chamber of com- 
merce luncheon in Kansas City (Kansas) the president 
of the state League, Mrs. W. H. Thompson, said that the 
League idea is “in the nature of an extension course, includ- 
ing instruction in good citizenship, political economy, efficiency 
in government, parliamentary law,” etc., adding that it works 
to bring about better conditions for women and children and 
a new understanding of internationalism. MIrs. Charles H. 
Brooks, of Wichita, who was chairman of the section of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, which bore 
the name ‘“‘League of Women Voters” before 1920, was 
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another speaker at the luncheon, and after her address con- 
ducted a forum, answering innumerable questions from her 
interested audience. 


7 IVE candidates for governor addressed the banquet ses- 
sion of the West Virginia League’s annual convention, 
which was held in Clarksburg, May 15-16. Miss Emily 
Kneubuhl, of Minneapolis, closed the program with a talk, 
“Man’s Political Extremity Women’s Golden Opportunity.” 
At the mass meeting on international affairs, Miss Ruth 
Morgan and candidates for the United States Senate were 
speakers. Miss Florence Harrison, secretary of the second 
region, made an admirable talk on League finance plans at 
a morning session, and Mrs. George Robnett, of Illinois, 
discussed the work of Leagues in other states. Officers elected 
at the convention are: president, Mrs. G. P. Boomsliter, 
of Morgantown; vice-presidents, Mrs. J. A. Meredith, Mrs. 
Morris Jacobs and Mrs. N. R. C. Morrow; treasurer, Mrs. 
C. B. Holliday; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Ethel Carl 
McBee; recording secretary, Miss Mary E. Wilson; auditor, 
Mrs. Frank Mann. 


ISS BELLE SHERWIN’S first official visit as Na- 

tional League president was paid to the New Jersey 
League in convention, at Newark, May 13 and 14, and the 
convention closed with a tea and reception in her honor. 
Governor Silzer was chief speaker at the convention banquet 
and took ‘“The Education Survey” as his subject. Mrs. York 
Allen, of South Orange, gave an account of the National 
League convention in Buffalo, and the response to the mayor’s 
greetings was made by Mrs. Harriman Simmons, of Elizabeth, 
state president. Miss Sherwin’s own subject was the League 
work for efficient citizenship and getting out the vote. 


ONA SARA CASAL v. DE QUIROS, of San José, 

Costa Rica, who attended the Pan-American Confer- 
ference of Women in Baltimore two years ago, writes to the 
social hygiene chairman of the National League, Mrs. Ann 
Webster, that the president of Costa Rica has presented, and 
the Costa Rica senate has passed, a bill for a new reformatory 
tor women. The press of San José gives Donia Sara all the 
credit for originating the bill and pushing it to victory. She 
is working now for a juvenile court and hopes soon to have 
a working League of Women Voters in Costa Rica. 


ADAME JELENA KOLIN, one of the friends the 

woman-to-woman European commission of last year 
made for the League, writes from Zagreb that when the 
League of Nations asked Czechoslovakia, recently, to send 
a delegate to represent that country on a commission of phy- 
sicians appointed to visit different health institutions in Eng- 
land, Holland and Belgium, the Czechoslovakian government 
chose Dr. Desanka Ristoric, a woman physician, the only 
woman member of the commission. 


Y ITHIN one month after its April meeting, the Gal- 
veston (Texas) League increased its membership from 
sixty to 207, and is now the largest League in the state. 
The twenty-one members of the “Merrie Wives” voted to 
come in all in a bunch and the rest of the increase in member- 
ship is due to a drive carried on in each precinct under the 
direction of Mrs. C. S. Peek, membership chairman. Mrs. 
Walter F. Ayers is League chairman. 


ISELY planning a long way ahead, the Philadelphia 
League has already rented from the state League all 
available space in the League house, 1725 Spruce Street, for 
an all-day bazaar, which is to be held December 6. The 


list of suggested contributions for League members contains 
every imaginable article that any bazaar ever sold and the 
Philadelphia League expects to raise its yearly budget by the 
one huge event. 
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HE Louisville (Kentucky) League held its annual meet- 

ing in the Louisville Public Library on the second ot 
May. Mrs. R. P. Halleck reported on the League's legis- 
lative work and Mrs. Fred J. Corl, on the Buttalo conven- 
tion. Mrs. George T. Settle retains the presidency for an- 
other year and the new officers are: Mrs. Lawrence Leopold, 
first vice-president ; Mrs. J. C. Voelcker, second vice-president 
and Mrs. Fred Corl, recording secretary. 


ANCE COUNTY (North Carolina) has a new league 

organized recently at a meeting in Henderson. Mrs. 
W. D. Burwell is president; Mrs. R. G. S. Davis, first vice- 
president; Miss Aline Hughes, second vice-president; Mrs. 
B. G. Allen, secretary, and Mrs. J. H. Brodie, treasurer. 


DUCATION was the paramount subject discussed at 

the dinner which was an especially interesting feature ot 
the California League’s annual convention held in Los An- 
geles May 23 and 24. The state superintendent of public 
instruction made an address on the abolition of illiteracy in 
the state through giving all adults opportunities tor education 
and through proper supervision ot the schooling of children 
of migratory families. Adequate support of public schools is 
one of the legislative measures to which the League will de- 
vote its energies, and equalization of the age of majority, in- 
creased appropriation for the Bureau of Child Hygiene for 
infancy and maternity work, adequate appropriation for the 
Sonoma State Farm, and ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment make up the five the convention chose from the 
list of sixteen suggested. “There was no change of presidency. 
Miss Marion Delany heads the League for another term. 


ISSOURI now has four college Leagues, one at Wash- 

ington University with Miss Bernadine Edom at its 
head, one at Stephens College headed by Miss Temperance 
Stocker, one at the State University of Missouri, directed by 
Miss Frances Pethick, and a fourth at Christian College, 
which, like Stephens College, is in Columbia. 


HE Saginaw, Michigan, League, has lost its extremely 

efficient executive secretary, Miss Edna Wright, who was 
also organizing secretary for the Michigan State League. Miss 
Wright felt that she was needed at her home, which is in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and returned there as secretary of the 
Wisconsin League. Mrs. Mabel K. Spencer succeeds her as 
editor of the Michigan League’s Bulletin. 


RS. HARRY E. THOMAS, who was unanimously 

elected president of the Wisconsin League, is a native 
of Waterloo, Iowa, but has lived in Sheboygan since her child- 
hood. She is a former state president of the International 
Order of King’s Daughters and Sons, is president of the She- 
boygan League, and last year headed the state League work 
of education. 


HE Montgomery County (Alabama) League recently 

sent a petition to the governor of the state respectfully 
urging that in the appointment of a juvenile court judge the 
principle that “the conservation of child life is fundamental 
and that the interest pertaining thereto can and should be kept 
out of politics in the common acceptance of the term,” be 
followed. 


ISS SYBIL BURTON, of Zanesville, who was unani- 
mously elected president of the Ohio League at the 
annual convention which ended its five-day session at Colum- 
bus on May 16, took office June 1 and will continue the suc- 
cesses of her predecessor, Miss Juliette Sessions, who after two 
terms in office felt herself physically unable to undertake 
another. 


HE Brockton, Massachusetts, League has elected Mrs. 
C. F. Garniss president for a third term. 
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Get Out 


the Vote 


Until Election This Page Will Be Devoted to the Get-Out-the-Vote Campaign 








The Campaign Text-Book 
NET OUT THE VOTE, the campaign text-book or- 


dered by the National League convention, is ready for 
distribution. The booklet outlines a practical plan of work 
which can be undertaken by any League. A complete review 
will be given in the next issue of the WWoman Voter. 


The Post-Convention Council 


‘6 N the campaign to get out the vote in 1924, the League 
of Women Voters is pledged to the greatest adventure 
in politics this country has ever seen undertaken,” the sug- 
gested calendar of concerted activities recommended by the 
post-convention general council of the National League de- 
clares. ‘‘From the close of this convention until the last vote 
is polled on election night, every League should count that 
day lost which does not see some advancement toward mak- 
ing that pledge good. The eyes of America are upon us!” 
Work suggested for May was the getting out of the vote 
in the remaining primaries and elections and making arrange- 
ments for delegations to present League planks to delegates 
elected to party conventions. It was suggested that during 
June, Leagues prepare for candidates’ meetings and question- 
naires. ‘lhe study of party plattorms is the work for July. 
August is given over to study and work on a program 
of international co-operation to prevent war and to the organ- 
ization of citizenship schools as starting points of demonstra- 
tion classes for getting out the vote. In September, Leagues 
are advised to ‘‘perfect the organization to get out the vote in 
the smallest political unit.’’ October’s work is to “wage 
unremitting campaign to increase vote by 25 per cent on 
November +.’ November has the suggestion in black letters 
opposite its name, “Get Out the Vote” and, in addition, 
“Interest and utilize campaign organizations at once in per- 
manent League work; prepare for co-operation in Education 


Week.” 
Maryland League Plans 
a League women will travel through the 


state with paint brushes and paint tins, and print in 
large letters on barn roofs and other convenient places in 
each county, the number of voters that county must get out 
to bring registration up to the League quota. Maryland is 
working according to a calendar which outlines the specific 
activity for each month. The general plan follows: 
ORGANIZATION 

State committee, consisting of the congressional district 
directors. 

County committee, consisting of a general chairman and a 
committee from each legislative district, the legislative district 
committee to form ward and precinct committees as the 
work progresses. 

OnE HunpreED PER CENT REGISTRATION CAMPAIGN 

Organization file. Each city or county should complete a 
file of all organizations of women, or of women and men. 
This should include women’s clubs, fraternal organizations, 
educational groups, church societies, social clubs, etc. 

Registration Roll Call. A special letter should be sent all 
organizations, asking that they have a registration roll call, 
to find out how many of their members are voters. A card 
for return information enclosed. “The organization is also 
asked to appoint a registration chairman and to make an 
effort to register the entire membership next fall. A final 
letter sent in the fall and a request for the number still un- 
registered. 


COLLECTION OF DaTA 

Information sheets for data on registration and voting 
eficiency are being sent to every county. When complete, 
these will form the basis of the work. The information is 
required by election districts or in cities, by wards and pre- 
cincts. 

FILE OF NON-REGISTERED 

Baltimore City. The police census is being copied and 
will be checked with the poll books. This will give a list of 
the unregistered women. 

Counties. As a census list is not available, each district 
is asked to make a list of unregistered women. This will have 
to be done by small groups after a study of the registration 
books. 

PUBLICITY 

Publicity will be furnished from state headquarters. The 
tacts concerning a local situation are the best publicity. It 
is therefore important that data be reported as soon as pos- 
sible. Material for newspapers will be sent out at regular 
intervals. All local activities should be reported to local and 
city papers. 

Literature. Flyers and posters will be furnished from both 
national and state headquarters. 

Speakers. Local speakers must be trained. A five-minute 
speech on the need for registration should be made before 
every organization, in the month preceding the registration. 
A small speakers’ bureau will be developed by headquarters. 
Direct CAMPAIGN 

House to House Canvass. This is the most effective work 
to be undertaken. It requires organization and numbers of 
workers. In the long run it is the one sure way to increase 
registration. 

Motor Units. Motor units for work on registration days 
will mean thousands of new registrations. 


The National Cup 


HE National League announces that a silver cup will 

be awarded the state League in the state with the high- 
est percentage of increase in votes in 1924, over the vote 
cast in 1920. The cup is not offered because it was felt 
that an incentive was needed to stimulate interest in the cam- 
paign—surely no Leagues have ever set themselves to a task 
with greater interest and enthusiasm—but to add zest to 
the campaign; to inject a bit of competition, a bit of state 
rivalry, into the work, and as evidence of National League 
appreciation if a state has gone over the top, the cup will be 
awarded. In the next issue of the Woman Voter the rules 
governing the competition will be published. 


T its annual convention in Warrensburg, May 8-9, the 

Missouri League offered a prize of twenty-five dollars 
to the local League which shall submit the best get-out-the- 
vote plan. The prize-winning League’s name and the details 
of the plan are expected to be made public this month. 


NE single shingle missing 

And the roof lets water through. 
Do you want a streaked ceiling? 
Do you want the plaster down? 
If you don’t, nail on your shingle. 
It’s your vote, and you means YOU. 
Town government’s the ceiling. 
Nail your vote on: save your town. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 








The Democratic Convention 


tion in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, in June are going forward 
by leaps and bounds. A glance over the 
program of entertainment makes one 
wonder whether there will be any time 
to choose a nominee. The National 
Democratic Club, the Women’s Com- 
mittee of Nine, headed by Miss Elisa- 
beth Marbury, and the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Mayor’s Committee, head- 
ed by Mrs. Hylan, have a long program. 
Subcommittees for the different states, 
for sightseeing, for theatres and restau- 
rants, for every want, have been formed. 

The National Committee’s headquar- 
ters for women will be located at the 
Madison Square Galleries, across from 
Madison Square Garden, and Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair, vice-chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
will be in charge. 

While reports have not come in from 
all the states as yet, something like five 
hundred women delegates and alternates 
are expected. Of course, outstanding at 
the convention will be Mrs. Blair; Miss 
Marbury, chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, and her corps of nine able 
helpers; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
chairman of the advisory committee on 
women’s legislation, and women promi- 
nent in politics from all over the coun- 
try—the list is much too long to publish. 


7or for the Democratic conven- 


“Political Action” 


HE Woman’s Committee for Polit- 
ical Action, founded in March, 
1924, held a conference in Washington, 
May 8-11, with an immediate program 
of sharing in a possible progressive cam- 
paign after the coming conference for 
Progressive Political Action on July 4. 
The object of the Committee, which 
is national in scope, is to form a medium 
through which women can join in the 
development of a liberal movement. 
Endorsement of its statement of princi- 
ples constitutes membership. These are: 
Public control and conservation of natu- 
ral resources—public ownership of trans- 
portation—public control of the nation’s 
money and credit—the abolition of polit- 
ical patronage—civil liberties—removal 
of judicial abuses—international agree- 
ment for peace. 

At the recent conference the Com- 
mittee decided on organization in every 
state, and affiliation with the Conference 
for Progressive Political Action. Dele- 


gates and alternates were elected to the 
convention in Cleveland (July 4) of the 
Conference for Progressive Political Ac- 


Calendar 


N INTH Biennial Convention of the Na- 
1 tional Women’s Trade Union League of 
America—June 16-21, New York City. 
Labor Institute—June 21-28, Katonah, New 
York. The Institute will be held by the 
National Women’s Trade Union League in 
cooperation with the Brookwood Labor Insti- 


tute. ‘Twenty dollars covers the expense of 
lodging, board and tuition. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Miss _ Rose 


Schneiderman, 247 Lexington avenue, New 
York City. 

The ’Sconset Summer School—July 13 to 
September 21, at Siasconset, on Nantucket 
Island, Massachusetts. This is the third sea- 
son for the School of Opinion, under the 
direction of Frederic C. Howe, former Com- 
missioner of the Port of New York. It com- 
bines lectures and discussions on history, poli- 
tics, science, literature, with outdoors and all 
the vacation joys of a Nantucket beach. 
Among the speakers are Everett Dean Martin, 
Director of the People’s Institute; Heywood 
Broun, Gutzon Borglum, James G. Mac- 
Donald, Dr. Herbert Adams Gibbons, and 
Carl Van Doren. 

Meeting of the International Medical Wom- 
en’s Association—July 13-18, London. 

Third conference of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women—July 28 to 
August 1, Christiania, Norway. 

Annual conference of the American Prison 
Association—August 15-22, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Third Women’s Activities Exhibit—Sep- 
tember 22-27, Hotel Commodore, New York. 
The Exhibit is held under the auspices of the 
New York League of Business and Profes- 
sional Women. 








tion, and it was voted to send a repre- 
sentative to the Farmer-Labor Conven- 
tion in St. Paul, June 17. 

Resolutions were passed, urging the 
release of political prisoners and a strong 
peace plank was adopted calling for “the 
abolition by international agreement of 
war as a means of settling differences 
between nations and _ substitution of 
judicial settlements of disputes and a 
democratically controlled world organi- 
zation.” It was also voted to sustain 
the Committee in not endorsing a reso- 
lution recommending immediate and 
complete disarmament by the United 
States. 

Mrs. Sally H. Burch is chairman, and 
Isabelle Kendig executive secretary of 
this new organization. 


The “Student-in-Industry” 


HIS summer ushers in the fourth 

year of an interesting experiment 
under the auspices of the National Stu- 
dent Council of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. It is known as 
“the Student-in-Industry” movement. 
Eighty college students, coming from all 
over the country, are to devote six weeks 
of their vacations, beginning July 7, in 
working in factories, restaurants, do- 


mestic service and other trades. They 
are to find their own positions and live 
as nearly like their fellow workers as 
possible. Three nights a week, aiter 
working hours, groups will meet for 
seminar discussions of their experiences, 
Employers, labor leaders, social workers 
and association staff members will at- 
tend these seminars. 

The qualifications are good health, 
membership in the junior or senior class 
or recent graduation, elementary knowl- 
edge of sociology and economics, and 
seriousness of purpose. 


Mrs. Upton Resigns 


RS. HARRIET TAYLOR UP. 
TON, vice-chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Republican 
National Committee, has submitted her 
resignation. This did not come as a 
great surprise, for Mrs. Upton’s term 
expires following the National Conven- 
tion, and there have been rumors afoot 
that she will run as candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Congress 
from the Nineteenth District of Ohio. 
Mrs. A. T. Hert, of Louisville, 
widow of the late National Committee- 
man from Kentucky, will be recom- 
mended for the vice-chairmanship. She 
expects to be with Mrs. Upton at the 
National Convention, so that the reins 
may slip easily into her hands. 


A Higher Appeal 
ECAUSE of the adverse decision 


in mandamus proceedings of their 
own Supreme Court, the women of 
Porto Rico are planning to carry the 
fight for the ballot in November to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Farm and Garden Work 


HE Women’s National Farm and 

Garden Association recently held its 
annual meeting in Washington. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace 
welcomed the Association. Charles W. 
Moore, chairman of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, spoke to the women, urging 


them to demand the removal of certain 


buildings put up during the war and the 


planting of five thousand trees in the | 


city. 

The objects of the Association, as set 
forth at the meeting, are: To stimulate 
and encourage farming and gardening 
activities among women; to act as a 
bureau of information; to prepare 
women for agricultural work through 
scholarships; to help women secure posi- 
tions for farm and garden work; to 
furnish means for the marketing of 
women’s products, and to furnish lec- 
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tures for garden clubs and club meetings 
at a nominal cost. Mrs. Frances King, 
of Alma, Michigan, is honorary presi- 
dent; Mrs. Russell Tyson, of Chicago, 
is president, and Mrs. George U. 
Crocker, of Boston, vice-president. 


That Half Vote 

E are told that our introduction 

to Mrs. Emily Newell Blair’s edi- 
torial in the April 19th CiTIzEN may 
have given a wrong impression. ‘The 
point is those half votes of extra Demo- 
cratic delegates-at-large. Here, then, is 
the true situation: This year the dele- 
gations-at-large have been increased from 
four to eight members, with a recom- 
mendation that half be women. Each of 
the added four—whether man or woman 
—has a half vote. The principle of 
equal representation for women, which 
prevails in the Democratic national or- 
ganization, was carried out. 


Any Others? 

NOTE published in the Citizen 
A saying that Newport, Rhode Island, 
has a woman city treasurer brings word 
from Florida that Gulfport has had a 
woman treasurer for three years, and 
that the present tax assessor is a woman. 


N. M.’s 





Lieutenant Governor 


EW MEXICO broke another 

barrier when Mrs. Soledad C. 
Chacon automatically assumed the duties 
of Lieutenant Governor. Mrs. Chacon, 
of an old Spanish-American family, was 
Secretary of State when the Lieutenant 
Governorship was left vacant. Should 
the Governor be called away between 
now and January 1, when new officers 
go in, Mrs. Chacon will take his place. 
Or should a special session of the legis- 
lature be called, she would preside over 
the State Senate. 


An Unintentional Oversight 

N the May 17 Citizen, the state- 
| ment that the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association’s endorsement of the 
League of Nations made it the first na- 
tional organization of women to take 
this step, did an injustice to the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
which has endorsed the League at its 
last three conventions—1922, 1923, 
1924. This was quite unintentional and 
we are glad to make the correction. 


Mrs. Bowen Resigns 

RS. JOSEPH T. BOWEN, one 

of our Contributing Editors and 
well known to CITIZEN readers, has de- 
clined to run again for president of the 
Woman’s City Club of Chicago. Mrs. 
Bowen has held this office for ten years, 
while the club has steadily grown. Now 
she feels that it is time for a change in 
administration. 

Mrs. Bowen will be succeeded by 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Langworthy, who 
has been first vice-president of the Club 
for the past three years. 





—- Menuite Bree. 
Detroit's New Women’s 
City Club 


LUB buildings for women are 

springing up fast, all over the 

country. And among the latest 
and largest is that of the Women’s City 
Club of Detroit, opened April 22, which 
has 5,164 resident and 157 non-resident 
members. 

The City Club was born at No. 141 
Bagley Avenue, and lived there for four 
years. Like all live things, it grew, until 
one day the shell which held it seemed 
much too small. But still it grew. So 
committees met, discussed and acted, 
and the new building at 2110 Park Ave- 
nue is the result. Six stories of stolid 
brick proudly proclaim to the world the 
importance of this women’s organization, 
and inside six busy floors tell of its 
activities. 

Starting at the bottom and working 
up there is, first, a half story below 
street level, the swimming pool, locker 
room and showers, and, adjoining, the 
hair-dressing parlor. Next above come 
the six ground-floor stores—a splendid 
means of income. On the second floor 
is a broad corridor cutting off ten shops 
from the huge auditorium which takes 
up all the remaining space. 

The third floor is all for food. First 
there is a big dining room, casement win- 
dows on three sides, finished in rough 
plastering effect with blue tile window 
ledges, and terrazzo floor. Across the 
hall is the cafeteria, also finished in 
rough-cast and blue tiling. The kitchen, 
on the same floor, is all white, and has 
an unusually high ceiling. 

Now the club home has really begun, 
for on the fourth floor are the rooms for 
club officers, the information room, tele- 
phone room, library, living room, the 
women’s dressing room, four private 
dining rooms, and a glorious roof gar- 
den. Forty-two bedrooms, for resident 
and transient use, take up the space on 
the fifth floor, and thirty-eight of them 
have private baths. 

On the sixth floor is the laundry. 

Such is the building—when one adds 
the broad stairway and the three ele- 
vators—which cost $475,000. 

How was it done? The plan as given 
to us reads something like this: 








Estimated money  raised—2,000 new 
members’ fees and dues, $50,000; first 
mortgage, taken by the banks, $375,000; 
second mortgage, taken by club members, 
$425,000; total, $850,000. Estimated 
cost—land, $250,000; building, $550,- 
000; decorating and furnishing, $50,- 
000; total, $850,000. But the building 
has cost only $475,000, so there’s $75,- 
000 saved right away. 

The club income will come from 
membership dues, rentals from stores 
and shops, the ballroom, the auditorium 
and the forty-two bedrooms. Those who 
know say that the net income each year 
will be sufficient to meet the bond re- 
tirement and interest, and provide a 
sinking fund besides. 

And here is another thought for am- 
bitious clubs. In order that the old 
members may not have had to bear all 
the expense and the new members reap 
all the advantage, initiation fees have 
been increased from $10 to $25. 


W. L. R. 


The General Federation 


HILE we are going to press, the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is meeting in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, for its Biennial Convention. It 
is much too soon for resolutions to be 
reported. We know that no stone has 
remained unturned by California women 
to make the visitors welcome, and to 
give them all the advantages of that 
beauty spot. Trips have been planned 
all up and down the Coast, and pleasure 
is to be well intermingled with business. 
Among the subjects before the Feder- 
ation for action are the Indian question, 
prison reform, drug traffic, the abolition 
of the county jail, immigration, conser- 
vation of natural resources. Two bits of 
news have seeped through to us. A res- 
olution has been passed to admit Jewish 
Women’s Clubs to the Federation. This 
opens a large new field, as the National 
Council of Jewish Women has a mem- 
bership of fifty thousand. The other 
bit—and we don’t consider it such a bit, 
at that—is that Mary Garrett Hay has 
been elected Honorary Vice-President of 
the General Federation. 


A Triumph 

OR the first time in the history of 
B cu: political parties a woman has 
been selected as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Permanent Organization of a 
national convention. And the credit is 
due to the Republican party. The 
woman is Mrs. Elizabeth P. Martin, 
delegate-at-large from Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Martin has been closely identified 
with the women’s organization of the 
Republican party in her state. 

This selection was heralded by Repub- 
lican women as a great step toward get- 
ting equal representation with men on 
the National Committee, a point they 
have long been fighting for. 











The Bookshelf 





WHARTON’S lau- 

so badly blighted by 
her recent books, 
have been watered and 

mulched into sturdy life by 

her four new novelettes of “Old New 
York.” Totally different inside, the vol- 
umes wear the same delightful dress of 
old print, and live amicably together in 
an old box house which exactly fits them. 

Their separate names are “False 
Dawn,” “The Old Maid,” “The Spark” 
and “New Year’s Day,” and they form 
a series of pictures of New York from 
1840 to 1880. Their common theme 
is the individual ‘‘dumb dramas now and 
then enacted underground” and barely 
ruffing the surface of a convention- 
bound society.. It is a society which 
makes no apparent progress in this forty- 
year span. Only the location of its 
homes changes, moving slowly from 
Canal Street up to Thirty-first and on 
toward Central Park. Its manners, its 
code of morals, the conventions which 
express them, make no such advance. 
They are set in a mold, solidified and 
stolid, moved by no breath of disturb- 
ing imagination from their colossal be- 
lief in their own utter rightness. 

The books have no common continuity 
of character or plot. “False Dawn” is 
the story of the imaginative son of a 
thoroughly respectable house who is sent 
on the Grand Tour to bring back Ital- 
ian Masters for his father’s art gallery. 
Ruskin and Rossetti lead him away 
from Raphael and his imitators to the 
true beauty of Italian Primitives. And 
he is happy for the first time in his life, 
until he comes back and faces the “ 


DITH 
rels, 
some ot 


ar- 
tistic judgment” of 1840 New York. 

“The Old Maid,’ which comes next 
in point of time, stands head and shoul- 
ders above the others in the power of 
its telling and eternal quality of its 
theme. It is a tragedy of mother love 
for an illegitimate and unacknowledged 
daughter, and in its profound irony it 
approaches the old Greek meaning of 
tragedy, the struggle of Man against 
Fate. Mrs. Wharton’s achievement is 
doubly fine because with such a power- 
ful underlying current, she has kept the 
surface of her story so thoroughly hu- 
man. 

“The Spark,” slight though it is, tells 





Old New York, Appleton, 1924. $5.00 per 


set. $1.25 each volume. 
Race, Doubleday Page, 1924. $2.00. 
Terassa of Spain, Mitchell Kennerley, 
1923. $2.50. 


Red Sand, Harcourt Brace, 1924. 


perfectly the reason why a rather stupid 
man acted in a way utterly foreign to 
the conventional morality of the society 
in which he lived. 

“New Year’s Day” is written in the 
same ironic vein as “The Old Maid,” 
but moving as it is, it has not the power 
of the other tale. It concerns a woman 
whom nearly everyone considered bad 
clear through. Told in the person and 
through the eyes of a much younger boy, 
its latter half is distinctly reminiscent of 
Willa Cather’s more delicate and haunt- 
ing “Lost Lady.” 

William McFee has deserted the sea 
to write a story of “a mingling of blood, 
a fermenting of strong thoughts into 
new desire, and the beginning of new 
races.” In outline, “Race” is the story 
of children of a London suburb and their 
growing up, Hazel to be a popular nov- 
elist, Lena who burst out of housework, 
Francis who put all his dreams of ro- 
mance into engineering, and the French 
Louis, poet and friend, exotic in familiar 
things and practical in strange ways. 
Through the whole book, as unsaid and 
unseen as an underground river, runs 
the sense of that quality which has made 
England the great colonizer, sending 
her youth to foreign lands to civilize 
them for her. The story is told with 
all McFee’s delightful forthrightness 
and dry humor, and is much better knit 
than his earlier books. 

Two books of Spanish life are full of 
vivid color. ‘“Terassa of Spain’’ is Hor- 
ace Fish’s group of short stories which 
cluster around the village of Terassa 
and its people. Brimming with life and 
beauty, they carry on the tradition of a 
Spain which is lavish alike with its color 
and its emotion. 

The other is a story of Venezuela, 
authentic child of the traditional Spain. 
“Red Sand” i¢ T. S.Stribling’s novel of 
the bull ring and its patrons. He knows 
his Latin-Americans, and his explanation 
of their devotion to bull-fighting makes 
it for the first time an understandable 
thing. Slight though it is, the book is 
colorful and exciting, and its people are 
very real. 


Governor Smith 
(Continued from page 11) 


If it be more than a bridge 
across a delicate situation (there are 
hints that the issue may be side- 
stepped), the Smith opposition maintains 
that the anti-Prohibitionists the country 
over will look to the New York Gov- 
ernor and work for his nomination. 
Whether the Ku Klux plank which ex- 
perts prophesy will be practically forced 
upon the Resolutions Committee at 
Madison Square Garden may expose the 
Catholic candidate as a target or elevate 
him as a hero remains to be seen. Either 
way, the Governor will meet friend and 
foe on his native heath, the Sidewalks of 
New York. 


lematical. 
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The Electoral College 


(Continued from page 17) 
sylvania by a vote of 831,696, but he 
was nominated by a vote of 1,271,622. 
His election was certain; why bother? 
At the same time more than half a mil- 
lion Democratic votes were cast mainly 
as an evidence of good faith and a mat- 
ter of principle. 

Nothing would do more to awaken 
the interest of the average voter in these 
one-party states than to make his indi- 
vidual vote an asset to his whole country. 
Nobody complains that the vote did not 
get out in Ohio and Indiana and Ken- 
tucky and the “doubtful’’ states that 
were campaigned to the remotest pre- 
cinct in 1920. When the Republicans 
of Iowa join hands with their Arkansas 
brothers; when the Texas Democrat 
sends a cheering “Hold the fort, for we 
are coming” to his forlorn and hopeless 
party in Maine; when we cease to figure 
on “electoral votes” and begin to count 
every citizen as an elector in truth, we 
shall be on the way to real democracy— 


“And strike the key 
Of time to be, 
When God and man shall speak as one.” 


Friend to the Stars 
(Continued from page 13) 


routine. The use of photography in 
studying the stars opened up the field 
tremendously for women, as it allowed 
the work to be carried on during the 
day. Believing that women had keen 
senses, keen sight, and, above all, keen, 
sensitive fingers, he welcomed them in 
astronomical work and offered them 
every advantage possible. 

. The work which Miss Cannon does: 
now is almost entirely with photographs 
of the stars. The first successful plate 
was obtained in 1890, and the perfecting 
of the dry process has materially aided 
in keeping the plates free from injury. 
The rays of the star are passed through 
a prism and the image is piled up upon 
the plate, which is left exposed for days. 
From this plate Miss Cannon takes her 
readings with the aid of a magnifying 
glass, calling her observations to a re- 
corder who repeats. The width, the in- 
tensity, and the distance apart of the 
bright lines all have a meaning to her 
which she detects at a glance. 

“For one becomes used to the stars,” 
she says. “In this way I have covered 
the sky. It is quite a problem to 
cover the sky. 

“In astronomy,” she continued, “a 
worker is never allowed to change an 
observation. All errors must stand and 
be acknowledged as such. Other astron- 
omers must know the probable error of 
observation. The stars stay on forever, 
we are the ones who grow old. 

“T often wonder how many mistakes 
I have made in my catalog. I may have 
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duplicated some of the stars. It would 
be dificult not to, for the plates over- 
lap in the sky and the duplicate stars 
have to be eliminated. Then there are 
the figures to consider—and the printer 
makes many errors, which all have to be 
checked so carefully. I asked a visiting 
astronomer one day if he thought I could 
have made mistakes in my recording. 
‘Of course, you probably have,’ he an- 
swered. ‘But if you have made a mis- 
take in about three or four thousand 
stars we won't mind.’ 

“This catalog, you see, is the basis 
from which the astronomers all over the 
world start. They take data, figures 
and observations from it, and on these 
records build up their theories and, 
eventually, facts. 

“Tt must be remembered when the 
work first started here no records ex- 
isted anywhere. We had nothing to 
guide us; all our observations had to be 
duplicated again and again until defi- 
nitely proved, before they could be 
accepted. Even in the work of the cata- 
log the sky was drawn off into rectangu- 
lar squares, each square photographed 
and each star in each square classified 
and listed. And each one had to be 
checked. It has all required much pa- 
tience.” And the vision in her eyes 
mocked the word patience even as she 
used it. 

“Too few people care about the stars. 
Sometimes I have wondered if it were 
possible to popularize astronomy. Old 
people know the stars and children love 
them. Working men ask about them. 
These people are the ones who come to 
me seeking—when they learn that I 
know the stars. Astronomy has been 
given up in our school curriculums for 
domestic science and stenography. Stars 
are no longer regarded as useful, there- 


fore, they have been abandoned. A cen- 
tury ago people knew them better. Men 


were closer to the sea and learned their 
value in steering ships. Houses were lit 
by lamps and the stars could be seen by 
their inhabitants at night. Culture was 
given precedence in the schools over prac- 
ticality, and stars all had names to the 
students. That is why at the receptions 
here at the Observatory I find the old 
people can call the stars by name, the 
young people do not know them. 

“Now we have electric lights, and the 
great cities of Boston and Cambridge are 
so brilliantly lighted that the stars are 
hard to see. At sea we hide in luxurious 
cabins and do not even question the ma- 
chinery which holds us so steadily to 
our course. 

“Children still love the stars. They 
grasp the idea of the fairy-tale—the 
might-be of the star so far away. They 
are closer to the stars, for all things 
are possible to them. 

“The trouble is not with the Amer- 
ican people themselves, for the American 
observatories and astronomers rank very 
high. The only other peoples who can 


compete with them are the English. 
English women are very well up on 
astronomy. 

“Tt is just the difficulty of populariz- 
ing real learning. People are too busy 
just getting on in the world to stop and 
wonder. Astronomy appeals to the 
imagination and is interesting most, per- 
haps, to people who are drawn into daily 
contact with the stars, those whose work 
leads them to where the stars are still 
to be seen. They are vital to the work- 
ing classes, to gardeners and to chauf- 
feurs. A chauffeur asked me one day: 
‘At night I have seen a cluster of stars 
in the East, later at dawn I have seen 
a cluster in the West that looks the 
same—why is this?? And when I ex- 
plained to him that they were the same, 
and told him the theory of the rotation 
of the earth on its axis, he was most 
grateful. He seemed to me like the 
primitive man—observing and wonder- 
ing.” A free masonry exists with great 
people—they never stoop to teach those 
who ask—they merely share. 

“Marriage does interfere with this 
work, especially for women. Like all 
intensive work it must be carried on in 
groups to be really successful. Many 
women here at the Observatory have 
married, fully intending to keep on—but 
they rarely do. Their interests become 
diversified, they have not the instru- 
ments, the materials nor the incentive 
to work on alone. It is work that de- 
mands isolation—and, if you would call 
it so, sacrifice. But the reward is worth 
it. Perhaps,”—and, again, Miss Can- 
non’s rare humor lighted her face—‘‘the 
proximity of Harvard with its number- 
less youths is a bad influence in keeping 
women astronomers at work here per- 
manently. However, very few women 
care for research work. They would 
rather teach or hold executive positions 
where they come into contact with more 
people.” 

For as Annie Jump Cannon says: “It 
might seem that examining an hourly 
average of 200 streaks with vertical 
lines through them would not be inter- 
esting work. I know that if my whole 
heart were not in such a task it would 
be monstrous. But they aren’t just 
streaks to me—each new spectrum is a 
gateway to a wonderful new world.” 

And this is her message to the world 
which has dubbed her great. 

“When first I started I studied the 
bright stars—and the methods opened 
up. An old-line astronomer, one who 
studied the solar system, laughed at my 
classifying the stars: ‘It is a pleasing 
pastime,’ he said, for he thought that it 
could not be done.” 

It is done—the world finis is written 
at the bottom of volume 99. And for 
each new spectrum Annie Jump Can- 
non has entered through a gateway into 
a new world. 

“And now,” she said, “I am planning 
an extension to the work. I am start- 
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ing to classify the variable stars. I am 
searching for the fainter ones, those 
farther away in space. I have listed 
about 3,400 of these, twice as many as 
are in the bowl of the dipper. The fifth 
magnitude is the farthest which can be 
seen with the naked eye. We have dis- 
covered stars in the twelfth. Not so 
long ago I had a European astronomer 
ask me if I had ever located a star in 
the fifteenth magnitude.” 

She smiled and shrugged her should- 


ers. 
“So far, I think we have done very 
well.” 

So far... 
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Orchard Accidents 


By GULIELMA F,. ALsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


What every mother needs to know, 
Dr. Alsop is telling her in this series on 
first aid at home. 


HERE is no one who has not 
had an overdose of green apples 
or sweet corn in the fall with 
a resultant painful experience. 
Corn and apples are both 
healthful foods, but may be eaten to dis- 
astrous excess, on account of the myriads 
of tiny husks of the corn kernels which 
irritate the intestines, and of the un- 
ripeness of the starch in the green apple. 
The treatment for this indiscretion is 
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the same as for the overloading of the 
stomach and intestines by any other in- 
digestible food. 

As soon as food is eaten that over- 
whelms the digestive tract, nature makes 
a violent attempt to rid the body of the 
offending material. This results in a 
vigorous intestinal activity. The path 
of medicine nowadays is to follow na- 
ture’s lead and to assist in the same 
process. So in treating the diarrhoea 
resulting from green apples or from any 
kind of food poisoning, the aim of 
medicine is to produce more effective 
diarrhoea more quickly than nature can. 
Castor oil in a sufficient dose, two to 
four tablespoonfuls, should be adminis- 
tered at once, and a hot soapsuds enema 
given. Both these devices assist nature 
in her determination to sweep all the 
poisoning foods out of the system. 

If the first-aider remembers the two 
essential principles of healing, rest and 
warmth, she will then logically go on to 
the next step in the treatment: bed, 
starvation, a cup of piping hot water to 
drink and a hot water bottle to the feet 
if they are cold. Starvation is the only 
method that will provide rest for the 
intestines. As, however, complete in- 
testinal rest implies muscular bodily rest 
as well as starvation, bed is necessary 
for the first twenty-four hours. 

A severe attack of green apples or 
ptomaine poisoning will prostrate a pa- 
tient for one to three days. One day 
spent at perfect rest in bed with a liberal 
amount of hot water by mouth and no 
food will usually give the intestines time 
to empty themselves completely. The 
alimentary canal is then ready for re- 
cuperation and return to health, but still 
weak and tender and easily irritated. 
The return to the usual routine of food 
and exercise must be gradual. During 
the next three days the patient should 
make a diminuendo application of the 
principles of rest and warmth. No vio- 
lent muscular exercise should be taken. 
Only easily digested food should be 
eaten; as: 

Breakfast: Juice of one orange, brown 
bread toasted, with butter, a soft boiled egg. 
Lunch: A baked potato with butter and salt, 
a piece of toast, or some boiled rice. Dinner: 
A lamb chop and a baked apple or a custard 
or junket. 

This emergency diet is absolutely 
without green vegetables, so essential in 
the regular diet, and is especially de- 
signed not to stimulate the intestines but 
to let them rest. It should not be fol- 
lowed for more than two or three days. 
The return to a liberal vegetable and 
fruit diet should be gradual, taking the 
best part of a week. 

Bee sting and spider bite are other 
orchard accidents. Both are acid and it 
is the acid that makes the burning, sting- 
ing sensation. If the child is near a 
kitchen, baking soda moistened with a 
little water should be applied at once to 
the sting to neutralize the acid. If it is 
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creek or brook—usually alkaline—can be | 





patted on to the part in a little cake, J 


t 
either treatment the burning | 
f 
; 


With 





usually stops within half an hour and is 





followed by a dull red swelling, which | 
may last a day or so or less. No treat- 
ment is necessary for the swelling. 

But ivy poison is perhaps the most | 
difficult orchard ailment to handle. It} 
is practically a self-limited disease, like 
measles or chicken-pox, and runs on im- | 
periously for a week or ten days in a 
susceptible person. The aim of the treat- 
ment is to make the patient as comfort. | 
able as possible and to allay the itching, | 
The part should be soaked in hot soda 
bicarbonate solution, if possible, or cloths 
soaked in hot soda bicarbonate solution 
should be applied for twenty or thirty 
minutes. The part should then be dried, 
taking care not to break the blisters, 
painted thoroughly with tincture of 
iodine, and powdered with any simple 
talcum powder. A light bandage may 
be applied for protection and to prevent 
rubbing and scratching. If the itching 
is very bad, cloths wet in soda bicarbo- | 
nate or alcohol should be kept continu- 
ally on the part. 

The old-time remedies of lead water 
and laudanum or carbolic seem to me not 
as efficacious as these simpler ones and 
are more dangerous to use on children. | 
In cases with intolerable itching carbolic | 
must be used, but in all cases where the | 
first simple treatment does not make the 
patient comfortable a doctor should be 
called in. 
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Senator Underwood 


(Continued from page 9) 


against this is the fact that he has voted 
for a number of measures demanded by 
labor—workmen’s compensation bills, f 
the District Minimum Wage bill, and 
the recently passed immigration bill. 

Senator Underwood resembles Presi- 
dent Coolidge in temperament, and the | 
appeal he would make to a confused elec- 
torate in the present chaotic condition 
of public sentiment would be practically 
to the same type of mind to which Mr. | 
Coolidge appeals. With Senator Under- 
wood, the Democrats would find it diff- | 
cult to capitalize to any extent the 
tenets of liberalism and progressivism 
which they never fail to inject into a 
Democratic appeal to the country. 

But the country knows just where to 
find Mr. Underwood—with his feet 
planted squarely in the middle of the 
Democratic platform, firm in his belief 
in party government, but not “political 
boss” government. He wants tax re- 
vision downward, and voted for the tax 
bill just passed: in other ways he ad- 
vocates economy to lift the financial bur- 
den from the people. “Safe and sane.” 
That is what his supporters claim for 
Oscar Underwood ; and his opponents do 
not deny it. 
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A Line on the Movies 


By Laura L. LAEDLEIN 


THe GREATEST LovE oF ALL—George 
Beban, the Italian character actor, has 
written and directed this play, which is 
less sentimental than its name. It is a 
story of the childish-heroic East Side in 
an excited encounter with the law, and 
is full of a homely humor that has not 
been stereotyped. Its cast is animated 
by sensitive direction into honest charac- 
terizations. George Beban is Joe, the 
ice-man, everybody’s friend and irrepres- 
sibly dramatizing that fact. An inter- 
esting role is the Italian mother, played 
by an Italian more than seventy years 
old. Any age’s picture, and more than 
usually interesting. A George Beban 
Productions picture. 

NELLIE, THE BEAUTIFUL CLOAK 
Mopei—A thriller of “‘ten, twenty and 
thirty” days brought down to date under 
its own title. The helpless heroine is 
laid across the tracks of the elevated in 
the good old-fashioned way, but a cur- 
tain and reappearance of all the actors 
at the close of the play tell the audience, 
“This is all a joke, and thank you for 
playing with us.” A Goldwyn-Cosmo- 
politan picture, from the stage play by 
Owen Davis, and directed by Emmett J. 
Flynn. 

A Morar Sinner—Another melo- 
drama of twenty-odd years ago, with no 
excuse at all for the name. This is the 
“Leah Kleschna”’ of the stage, in which 
Mrs. Fiske starred. On the screen it is 
the usual sort of crook play in which 
fires, rescues, robberies and pursuits take 
the place of character collisions, making 
a harmless tale of commonplace excite- 
ment. The cast includes Dorothy Dal- 
ton and James Rennie. A Paramount 
picture, from the play by C. M. S. 
McLellan, and directed by Ralph Ince. 

THE Dawn oF A ToMoRROW—Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett’s popular heroine, 
Glad, is a little London slums girl with 
an insatiable appetite for happiness and 
plenty of ways of finding it in dingy 
places. A wealthy old man who is at 
the end of his silken rope and this little 
vagrant who knows no ropes at all meet 
by the Thames and more or less swap 
philosophy for circumstances. Jacqueline 
Logan is the honestly girlish little girl; 
children should like her and her story. 
A Paramount picture, from the novel of 
the same name, and directed by George 
Melford. 

THE YANKEE ConsuL —A farce 
comedy with a musical comedy ancestry, 
a musical comedy plot and a musical 
comedy manner. It has a confident 
comedian, Douglas MacLean, with a 
light and sure hand upon a docile plot 
of mistaken identity, conspiracy and 
damsel in distress. Patsy Ruth Miller 
isin the cast. An Associated Exhibitors 
picture, from the musical comedy by 


Henry Blossom, Jr., and Alfred G. Ro- 


James W. Horne. 


byn, and directed by 
adolescents’ 


SpoRTING YOUTH—An 
tale of youth and achievement and ro- 
mance, with youth in terms of smart 
clothes, achievement in terms of a racer’s 
qualities, and romance in terms of high- 
powered automobiles, disguises and out- 
wittings. A furious automobile race and 
some fair acting are the only adult real- 
ism. A Universal picture, directed by 
Harry Pollard. 


John W. Davis 


(Continued from page 12) 


1904; participated actively in all political 
campaigns. He was nominated over his 
protest for Congress in the year 1910 
for the First District of West Virginia, 
and was elected, being the first Demo- 
crat to carry the district since the year 
1892; served on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House. Re-elected to the 
Sixty-third Congress and reappointed to 
the Judiciary Committee, resigning in 
August, 1913, to accept the position of 
Solicitor General. 

In August, 1918, he was appointed 
with three others—the Hon. John W. 
Garrett, Major General Kernan and 
Captain Hough—on a commission to 
negotiate with the Imperial German and 
Austrian Governments in regard to the 
treatment and exchange of prisoners of 
war. This commission met with the 
German representatives in the city of 
Berne, Switzerland, during the months 
of September and October, 1918, and 
concluded on the 11th of November, 
1918, a convention on the subject. This, 
however, was superseded by the terms of 
the Armistice under which American 
prisoners of war were released. 

While en route to Switzerland, he 
was tendered and accepted by cable the 
post of Ambassador to Great Britain, 
which had become vacant upon the 
resignation of Walter H. Page. Re- 
turning to America, he sailed, after five 
days, with President Wilson on the 
George Washington. He was Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association 
during the year 1922-23; has received 
numerous honorary college degrees; is 
a Mason, thirty-second degree; Elk, life 
member; Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity. 
He wrote the Injunction and Contempt 
clauses which are now in the Clayton 
Act. 

Mr. Davis was the childhood friend 
of Nancy Langhorne, now Lady Astor, 
the British M.P. He married Ellen G. 
Bassel in 1912, twelve years after the 
death of his first wife, who was Julia 


T. McDonald. 


The next number will contain impres- 
sions of the Republican convention; and 
a sketch of the Republican nominee for 
vice-president. And the issue for July 
12 will do the same for the Democratic 
convention and nominees. 
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Washington 


(Continued from page 7) 


erate Senator La Follette’s amendment 
to the House adjournment resolution, 

that the upper house should recess for 

a few w eeks, in order to provide oppor- 

tunity to attend the nominating conven- 

tions, then return in July and finish the 
program of farm relief and other pro- 
gressive legislation. The insurgents 
stood together on this, but the support 
of the Democratic contingent, or suffi- 
cient part of it, was not forthcoming, 
and the vote stands to adjourn the Con- 
gress on June 7. So the insurgents go 
into the campaign with a sizable bundle 
of grievances, perhaps more useful to 
them than such legislation as they might 
otherwise have been able to obtain. _ 








New Poetry 


Recent books which have been highly 
endorsed by discriminating critics 
and are specially recommended to 
club women. 


Poems of LORD BYRON 


Selected and arranged by H. J. C. 
Grierson, Litt.D. The Byron Cen- 
tenary lends Particular interest to 
this distinguished anthology of his 
finest poetical works. $4.00 


BY BOG AND SEA 
IN DONEGAL 


By Elizabeth Shane. “The authentic 
Irish lilt is in her songs. Her work 
yields also a pungent dramatic power 
which we usually associate with men, 
not women poets.”’—N. Evening 
Post. $1.25 


THE HOME ROAD 

By Martha Haskell Clark. A book 
of verse full of the simple, human 
appeal of home and home life. Pro- 
fessor Curtis Hidden Page contrib- 
utes the preface. $1.25 


KNIGHTS ERRANT 


By Sister M. Madeleva. Exempli- 
fying the best of present day Cath- 
olic verse. Highly spiritual, clear 
and strong, these poems are deeply 
inspiring. $1.25 














THE LIFE OF SHELLEY 
By André Maurois 
Translated by Ella D’Arcy 
Arnold Bennett says : “M. Mau- 
rois has handled the subject 
with gleeful, tender, and cruel 








irony, The book is masterly, 
ruthless, side-splitting and ab- 
sorbing.” $2.50 
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GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 








A Homelike Hotel — 
For Women and Giris Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 


Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 


Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 


= : Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 
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TO-LET FOR 
THE SUMMER 


Furnished house, 9 rooms, with 
barn, near ocean, at Chilmark, 
Martha's Vineyard. Situation beau- 
tiful and retired. Boating, bathing, 
fishing. $250 for season. 


Address 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
3 Monadnock St. 3oston 25, Mass. 











In these few remaining days no one 
thinks anything will happen to the in- 
spiration of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee—the proposition for Amer- 
ican membership in the World Court. 
It will serve as a prominent plank in 
the Republican platform, undoubtedly— 
that the great humanitarian committee 
of the upper house tried to enact legis- 
lation assuring the United States a place 
in the world tribunal. And some people 
will have to believe it, for the mere 
statement in the platform will be all the 
information at hand upon which to base 
opinions. As for the rest—the move 
was the laughing stock of the capital. 
But it loses its humor when men make 
such attempts at foolery over the bodies 
of President Harding, President Wilson 
and the Unknown Dead at Arlington. 

President Coolidge, when he went to 
Arlington on Memorial Day—a glorious 
morning of brilliance on the hillside of 
the Potomac—was temperate and rever- 
ent in his utterances of hope for Amer- 
ican participation in world affairs. 
There was no hint of political cunning. 
He stood up there divested of any 
semblance of playing any game, and 
spoke with sincerity and feeling, with 
veterans sitting in front of him, and 
ambassadors and high officials of the gov- 
ernment by his side. The littleness of 
election intrigue faded away in the 
Potomac blue. Men who would con- 
jure with world relations for the sake 
of a platform plank or the possession 
of a high-sounding phrase were reduced 
to a mirage of pygmies—and the Presi- 
dent in his address seemed to precipitate 
the illusion. 

The President wants membership in 
the Court on the basis of the Harding 
proposal endorsed by him last December, 
and not upon any finicky basis of creat- 
ing a new court and then inviting the 
member nations to drop their present 
afhliations and come along with us. If 
the President, for the last two months, 
has held the strong convictions voiced 
by him on Memorial Day, he has with- 
held them from a starving country. He 
was simple, direct, humane, almost 
using the language of temperate League 
of Nations adherents. For instance, 
this: 

We are not going to be able to avoid 
meeting the world and bearing our part of 
the burdens of the world. We must meet 
those burdens and overcome them, or they 
will meet us and overcome us. For my part, 
I desire my country to meet them without 
evasion, without fear, in an upright, down- 
right, square American way. While 
there are those who think we would be ex- 
posed to peril in adhering to this Court, I 
am unable to attach great weight to theit 
arguments. Whatever differences, whatever 
perils exist for us in the world will come 
anyway, whether we oppose or support the 
Court. I am one of those who believe we 
would be safer, and that we would be meet- 
ing our duties better, by supporting it and 
making every possible use of it. 

This is the simple declaration which 
has enlisted the support of both Demo- 
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crats and Republicans—but curiously 
enough not the influential members of § 
the President’s own party in the Senate | 
Committee having to do with the actual 


progress of legislation which would f 
embody such American participation, 


namely, Senators Lodge and Pepper of | 
the Foreign Relations Committee, each § 
with complicated plans ot his own in- 
volving highly controversial details, 

Part of the heritage from the League | 
ot Nations struggle is this division, in 
both parties, into factions which vary 
a shade in their views on foreign rela- 
ip disadvan- 


tions. Just now it shows 

tageously in the Republican party 
because of the desirability oming to- 
gether for a campaign drive. If the 
Democrats were in power, the same tac- 


tional. differences would be apparent, 
though not with so many shades of opin- 
ion and with more possibility of com- 
promise. The irreconcilable element in 
Democratic ranks is not nearly as strong 
as the Brandegee isolationist group on 
the other side. 

Republicans are now having to decide 
which faction shall lead in the cam- 
paign. If the President is to be the fully | 
recognized leader and he continues to | 
court the company of Elihu Root and 
others of the high-brow ele- 
ment, then the party must be prepared 
to take that keynote and go to the 
country with that factor dominant. } 
This, political observers say, would be | 
the easiest procedure. Dr. Burton, for- | 
merly President of Smith College, 
Northampton, now head of the Univer- | 
sity of Michigan, is to place the Presi- f 
dent in nomination. He belongs to the 
intellectual group—and so far President 
Coolidge has shown a leaning toward 
this faction in his party. However, | 
trained politicians who have been round- 
ing up votes for the last ten years are 
not impressed with the wisdom of this | 
course. The high-brow element does 
not represent the majority of votes in 
the Republican party, they assert, and | 
will not help a great deal in obtaining | 
the approval of the ordinary voter. 
What they want in the coming cam- 
paign is the leadership of good old cam- 
paign pounders who will sway the 
people and not attempt to explain the | 
unexplainable to the masses. 

The President is pictured in the 
capital press as having one pleasant thing | 
to do as Congress departs—that is, sign | 
the resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution regulating child 
labor, which now goes to the states for 
ratification by legislatures. Senator 
Wadsworth, New York, stated it as his 
opinion that the matter might well be 
left to states to control, and Senator 
Fletcher, of Florida, was flatly ayainst 
the proposition, but the Congress, as a 
whole, generously supported the resolu- 
tion, which action is taken as a decidedly 
favorable omen for the ultimate result. 

In a recent letter your corre- 
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spondent wrote of the probable reaction 
to the new bonus legislation, and this 
fortnight’s record contains note of a bill 
introduced by Senator Walsh, Democrat, 
Massachusetts, already proposing to 
end the bonus act by changing the in- 
ince certificate feature to a cash basis. 
This is the sort of thing the country 
will face for years to come, according 
to past experience. 

Prohibition will undoubtedly be a 
feature of the next Congress. As a fore- 
runner, the House Committee on Alco- 
holic Liquor Traffic, which has been 
quiescent for years, recently met and ap- 
a subcommittee which will 
wide investigation of the 
liquor situation. All phases of the pres- 
ent problem will be looked into, par- 
ticularly smuggling, and the operation 
of the liquor permit system and its abuse. 
Federal and state officials will be asked 
to cooperate. If this investigation fol- 
lows its avowed scope, a highly valuable 
and constructive report ought to result, 
containing information which will help 
the House next year in the consideration 
of the flood of bills proposing to amend 
the enforcement act. Likewise, one may 
expect railroad legislation, and the prop- 
ositions of the progressives to do away 
with the present Railroad Labor Board, 
to figure prominently next year, whether 
or not the insurgents again hold the bal- 
ance of power, for these two subjects 
have been seething now for some time 
and have only been held down by the 
greater pressure of campaign politics. 

New York sent one patriotic man to 
Congress. On Memorial Day Repre- 
sentative Bloom, Democrat, became in- 
censed at the lack of respect shown the 
flag. Thereupon the next day he intro- 
duced a bill in the lower house punish- 
ing by a fine of $100, or imprisonment 
for thirty days, persons who wilfully 
fail to salute the flag with the usual 
military salute, or by removing or tip- 
ping the hat, when the flag, standard, 
colors or ensign pass in review in a 
public parade. Such legislation has 
more the smack of the closing days of 
a Congress than an outsider might guess 
—or perhaps more of the flavor of the 
last up-to-midnight session of a state 
legislature when bills almost come flying 
through the air and legislation is found 
proposing to permanent-wave pigs’ tails. 
The jails of most cities, certainly of the 
capital, are not large enough to hold all 
the old ladies who cannot unpin their 
bonnets fast enough or drop their cash- 
and-carry parcels with sufficient dex- 
terity to permit of the usual military 
salute. However, there is considerable 
to be said throughout the country on the 
side of the bill, but at the capital the 
last ten years has seen considerable 
change. The war strengthened patriotic 
conventions and passers-by and audiences 
here are more alert at the sound of the 
national anthems. 

So goes out the last of this session of 
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the Sixty-eighth Congress. At least, it 
tried to be constructive and leave a 
monument behind, proposing that the 
United States Treasury should coin at 
once a batch of seven-and-a-half-cent 
pieces in commemoration of President 
Harding. All the trolley companies in 
the country would in turn commemorate 
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with seven-and-a-half-cent fares, and 
every little ice cream cone and other 
five-cent luxury of the back country 
would put on the new dignity in com- 
memoration of a man who wanted to 
take life with equanimity but was pes- 
tered by the unescapable difficulties of 
a harassed world. 





Send for this 
FREE Booklet 


O the modern housewife 
who would add beauty as 
well as comfort and conveni- 
this free 


ence to her home, 

booklet offers a wealth of 
charming and practical sug- 
gestions. It illustrates and 
describes Couch Beds, Double- 
Da-Beds, Springs, Beds, Di- 
vans, Da-Beds, Cots, Ham- 


mocks and Folding Beds. 

It is the guide to furnishing 
the home, small or large, with 
ENGLANDER **Productions 
for Sleep and Rest.’” Reputed 
for their quality, utility and 
satisfying service, they are 
sold by Furniture and Depart- 
ment Stores everywhere. 

Write for your copy of Booklet to Dept. X 
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are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
a, shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of 
the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. We 
as in our store. 
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Prompt Delivery 
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First Aid to Beauty and Charm 


Nothing so mars an otherwise beautiful 
face as the inevitable lines of fatigue and 
suffering caused by tired, aching feet. 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
The Antiseptic, Healing Powder insures 
foot comfort and is an every-day Toilet 
Necessity. Shake it in your shoes in the 
morning, Shop all day—Dance all eve- 
ning—then let your mirror tell the story. 
It will convince you. Allen’s Foot= Ease 
is adding charm to thousands of faces. 
Let us show you what it can do for you. 
Trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking 
Doll sent Free. Address 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


For Sale at all Drug and Department Stores 





GLEASON’S Parliamentary Digest 


The Digest was written by Mrs. I. W. Gleason, 
who has taught Parliamentary Law for eighteen 
years in different organizations, and for the past 
Six years she has taught private Parliamentary 
Law classes at which both men and women are 
admitted. From these classes many pupils have 
graduated and have received parliamentary diplo- 
mas. Mrs. Gleason is National Superintendent of 
Parliamentary Law of the W. C. T. U. and Par- 
liamentarian of Southern California. She is at 
present parliamentarian of seven different organi- 
zations. The Digest is based upon Robert’s Rules 
of Order Revised. Prices, Revised Edition: Cloth 
cover $2.00; paper cover, $1.50. 

If your book store does not carry the Digest, send 

direct to the author, 
MRS. 1. W 

1110 West 30th Street 
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Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size powder puff) 
leaves skin smooth and clean. Money-back guarantee. 

At all beauty counters or from manufac- 
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Proportional Representation (“‘P.R.’’) 


Makes votes effective and gives true representation 
Is being tried in Cleveland 


To keep in touch with the movement send 
$2 for Review, pamphlets, and membership 


Leaflets Free 
Proportional Representation League 
1417 Locust Street Philadelphia 
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is the best for repairing china, glassware, meer- 


schaum, ue billiard cues, bric-a-brac, etc. 
20¢ and ottle 

MAJOR’ Ss RU RBE R and LEATHER CEMENTS 
are good. 20c per bottle. At dealers or 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. _ Established 
1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 





Our Readers Say— 


N the main, the article concerning Senator 

Glass in a recent WOMAN CITIZEN seems 
fair if not enthusiastic. It is a pity the au- 
thor did not confer with some Democratic 
woman who could have furnished a little 
further information on points likely to be of 
special interest to women. 

It is true that Senator Glass voted against 
the Suffrage amendment, but it is also true 
that he gave its opponents no assistance. He 
is one of the few men who can change votes 
by a speech, but he kept silence. Some day, 
when more time has passed, and no one is 
trying to make capital out of this subject, it 
will be acknowledged that Southern men had 
a reason for opposing a national suffrage 
amendment. No suffragist considered it a 
very good, let alone a sufficient, reason for 
voting against the amendment, but neverthe- 
less it was a reason, not a subterfuge or an 
excuse like those put forward by the New 
England opponents. 

Anyone who wants to study the senatorial 
roll-call on the Nineteenth Amendment will 
find that it was adopted by the votes of 
transplanted sons of Virginia, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas and other Southern states. 

And no one who was at the San Francisco 
Convention will ever forget the report of 
Carter Glass, chairman of the Platform Com- 
mittee, and how, when he had finished read- 
ing the planks asked for by the women, he 
leaned forward and said, “And if there is 
anything else the women want, we are for 
it!” Incidentally, he recently voted for some- 
thing else the women want—the child labor 
amendment. 

It was not an empty phrase with him. 
In his own state, and as a member of the 
Democratic National Committee, he has stood 
for the most generous recognition of women. 
He and I are in entire accord as to our first 
choice for the Democratic nominee; if we 
come to a second choice, while I suspect that 
he would be a most reluctant candidate, I 
am one pioneer suffragist who would be an 
ardent supporter of this Virginian. 


Evviis MEREDITH. 
Washington, D. C. 





T is with much interest that I have read 

Margaret Sanger’s views on birth control. 
This is a subject on which I have felt very 
strongly for years. As a matron in a chari- 
table institution for children, I am every day 
forcibly reminded that birth control should be 
made known and rightfully used for the bet- 
terment of the world in general—though the 
chances are that the ones who should profit 
by such knowledge would be the ones who 
would still blindly continue to follow their 
animal instincts regardless of consequences. 
Our institutions are filled with poor little 
unwanted children who ought never to have 
been born. Many of them are mentally de- 
ficient because they came from diseased, 
degenerate parents. There is nothing back of 
them, nothing ahead of them. 

Then, too, among the respectable working 
people, how many times does one see the 
mother broken down, all the joy of living 
gone from her, the father harassed by an 
ever-increasing family which they are not 
able, however willing, to rear and educate 
as they should be. It is not fair to the chil- 
dren themselves to be thrust into the world 
under such circumstances. By all means let 
us have birth control as a step forward. Let 
us use as much forethought in calling our 
children into existence as we would in breed- 
ing a fine horse or a dog, for the destiny of 
the world depends on the quality of our 
future citizens. 

Frances HI, 

Franklin, N. H. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ELL, we've seen that robin 

and at least a score of his 
brothers, red-breasted and earnest. 
% % % And what he said was, 
“What fools you mortals be for 
living between tall walls of metal 
and brick when the real world is 
made of sunshine sifted through 
elm, and maple, and beech, of lilacs 
tossing purple and white blossoms 
in the scented breeze, of green 
grass, and red tulips, and pansy 
beds." * * % And we went away 
sorrowful, because we had no an- 
swer * % % and also because we 
had to go away. * * * The longer 
we live, the less excuse we see for 
cities. %* %* % We were steeped, if 
two days can steep one, in a com- 
bination of Revolutionary imagin- 
ings (we can even do Indians) and 
the peace of that long, tree-shaded 
street. * * % Up there, it made sin- 
gularly little difference to us who is 
going to be nominated for President 
on any or all tickets. * * * But 
coming back we have joined the 
great guessing game again, with 
zeal. ¥* # % ‘Does your wife always 
have the last word?” asked one hus- 
band of another (in “‘Judge’’). “‘Oh, 
no, I do,’’ was the answer. “‘It's 
‘yes’.”” % % % We'll let you in on a 
secret. ¥* %* % The Citizen has some 
mysterious control over events at 
Washington. * * * No sooner do 
we send our news pages and edi- 
torials to press than the President 
and Congress being to do things, 
no matter how quiescent they may 
have been for days. * * * Things 
that upset everything. * * * It gives 
us a great responsibility. * * * And 
that’s why we are glad Congress, at 
least, has stopped. * * * We hear 
Leap Year has lost all its ginger— 
not needed any more. * * * But the 
kind of girl “Jack o’ Lantern”’ tells 
about never needed it anyhow. * * *¥ 
“If wishes came true, what would 
be your first>”” she asked, and when 
he murmured, “If only | dared tell 
you—” she said, “Go on, go on. 
What do you think I brought you 
wishing for?” * * Are you a 
schizoid or a syntonic? We ask you 
that, and promise to respect your 
confidence. * * * If you're the for- 
mer, you don’t go with the current, 
you struggle—as the consonants in- 
dicate. * * * While a syntonic is 
plainly a harmonious being. ¥* ¥* * 
As for that, while we're using lan- 
guage, we will ask if any of you 
have ever been guilty of incivism? 
% % % No, we don’t read the dic- 
tionary. * * % It was an accident. 
% % %* You just ought to see the way 
this town is shining itself up for the 
Democrats. * * * Colored lights in 
loops * * * solid gold front look all 
along Fifth Avenue * * * goodness 
knows what all. * # * Carpets on 
the sidewalks, maybe. * * *# In our 
opinion offices ought to close * * * 
or maybe keep open house and 
serve tea. * % % Which reminds us 
how the boy students in an Illinois 
high school] have got the right idea. 
%* % % They've formed a home eco- 
nomics class, where they learn to 
cook, sew and darn, and every boy 
has to make a suit of pajamas before 
he can graduate. * * * Anyhow, 
we read it in the paper. 
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